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'QN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL INQUIRY INTO THE 
ORIGIN OF THE CONSTITUTION OF ENGLAND. 
BY ERASMUS GOWER, 

ea , 

§@ The series of essays, of which the following is 
the first, can hardly fail to prove useful and interest- 
ing to our readers; and if we may judge by the pre- 
sent specimen, these dissertations will contain nothing 
at variance with the spirit of our'work, in which we 
are pledged to abstain from introducing any thing 
-which can be deemed party politics. 
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CHAPTER L 


In laying before the readers of the Kaleidoscope a brief 
inquiry into the origin of the English constitution, a few 
preliminary observations will, perhaps, be requisite. It is 
tot because no other writer has hitherto considered this 


these may serve as a beacon to guide me through the 
dim mists of ages, it will require some labour to sift them 
from the vast mass of rubbish in which they are mingled ; 

perhaps, still more labour will be requisite to re- 
concile the garbled and distorted statement of the facts 
themselves. For though these facts are too well authen- 
ticated to be denied, they are wholly suppressed by some 
writers, and half suppressed by others. The influence of 
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existence to events unimportant in themselves, and widely 
different in their causes. To no spirited exertions on the 
part of virtuous individuals; to no great efforts on the part 


the part of a good sovereign—can 
of England. These liberties arose, as before observed, 





‘the origin of the Witenagemote, and also of anether power 





from events unimportant in themselves, and originating 
in circumstances neither honourable to the sovereign, nor, 


at the time, beneficial to the people. In the annals of | importan 


England, the means by which its liberties were acquired 
occupy no conspicuous place, nor does the notice of these 
means tend to give an exalted idea of the benefits they 
produced. But enough of introductory matter. I will 
now proceed in my inquiry. 

« The first accounts we have of the inhabitants of Bri- 
tain present some traces of a constitution not unlike that 
we at present possess,” says an historian of no mean re- 
pute.* This is one of the falsities of historians; for the 
Ancient Britons had no trace of such a constitution as.oure, 
and Miller, when he penned the words just quoted, could 
only be actuated by 2 desiré to ascribe the constitution of 
England to causes widely remote from its true origin. 
Let us examine how the case stands. ‘* The h of the 
British tribes elected. a chief, or ruler, who, timed 
foreign invasion, or internal commotion, assumed the su- 





Pass we on, therefore, to the Saxon era; and here we | 


find the Witenagemote, or Great Council. Of the exact 
powers and jurisdiction of the Witen we have no satisfac- 
tory accounts. One writer supposes it to bear some re- 
semblance to what is now termed the King’s Privy Coun- 
cil,t and this is by no means improbable. In wading 
through the dark annals of the Saxon times, we find the 
mentioned only in cases of a disputed suc- 
cession, or a long minority. During the reigns of the 
more active Saxon monarchs, Egbert, Alfred, Edward, &c. 
the powers of the Witen slumber, and its proceedings are 
either stayed or involved in obscurity. It would seem, 
therefore, that the Great Council was not used as a check 
on the sovereign, but as a governing power during times of 
commotion on the part of the people, or minority on the 
side of the Sovereign. The constitution, that is, the ma- 
terials which composed the Witenagemote, prove that, in 
this faint resemblance to a Parliament, there existed no 
positive power. It was composed of the King’s Thanes 
and Coldermen,§ who were assembled to give the mdharch 
their advice in matters of importance. Yet this advice 
was by no means to be the decision upon the question, as 
the King reserved to himself the choice of approving or 
disapproving of their measures and opinions. Besides, the 
power of the Witen, emanating solely from the Sovereign, 
made it depend upon his will; and, as its duration lasted 
only so long as his pleasure, it could not, of course, be 
very beneficial to the nation. 
It may not be amiss, however, to examine a little into 


in the state called Bretwalda,|| as from these two powers 
some writers have argued the origin of the English Con- 
stitution.q] The Witen seems to have had its origin in the 
first invasion of England by the ns. As the leaders of 
the different bands who successively invaded England, pos- 





sessed no real or permanent control over their followers, 
of course they were necessitated to undertake nething of 
ce without the concurrence of an assembly com: 
posed of the heads of the tribes into which these followers 
were divided. Thus, when the Conquest had been achieved, 
these heads of tribes, or Thanes and Coldermen as they 
were styled, claimed the privilege of advising their leader 
in peace,ias they had heretofore done in war. The leader, 
now raised to the dignity of Monarch, was too weak to 
oppose their ptetensions, and was, therefore, obliged to 
acquiesce. From this sprung a Witenagemote in each 
kingdom of theheptarchy. The dignity of Bretwalda, or 
head of the seven kingdoms of England, was enjoyed by 
the most powerful monarch of the heptarchy, and could 
not be obtained by hereditary right; so that in the course 
of a few years the dignity transferred from one mo- 
narch to another, as the of war, or the revolution 


. Iemnust be confessed, that in the foregoing brief state. 
‘ment we find some striking similitudes to the present cone 
vada England. Yet these similiwudes exist but as 

ws; nor to the Witen or Bretwalda can we reasonably 


of | Of Opinion dictated. 


ascribe the origin of our liberties. A short exposition will 


ye this: As both the Witenagemote and the ity of 
existed only so long pepe cop bd 
th by force, 80, as must be the case in all institu- 
tions not founded upon opinion, they speedily fell before 
a superior power :—the increased influence of the king, in 
the case of the $ and the increased stability of 
the different nations of the heptarchy, in the case of the 
Bretwalda. .When Egbert conquered the whole of the 
heptarchy, the power of the Bretwalda had long been 
an gnd for a longer space of time had the Witena- 
gemotes ceased to exercise their functions and privileges. 
Egbert called the Wi once more into existence, 
as regarded its jurisdiction. The new Witen was 
of part of the members of the seven Witens, which . were 
now abolished.* Yet even this Witenagemote did not 
long exercise its prerogatives, for after having fulfilled the 
wishes of Egbert, in acknowledging him King of England, 
it slumbered through the remainder of the Saxon era, and 
is not mentioned, save on a few occasions, and then it was 
they assembled to nominate a guardian during a miriority, 
or to depose the sovereign already deprived of his crown. 
But there is yet another objection against the. Witena- 
gemote. It derived no power from. the people, and con- 
sequently had no interest in common with them. During 
the whole of the Saxon era, the people no voice 
in the state, nor were their interests or opinions considered.> 


ascribe the liberties of England. But the next step will 
lead to important inferences and deductions. Leaving 
those guides who have conducted me through the 
going remarks, I shall boldly hazard an opinion 

own, as to the origin of our liberties. In support 
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© Miller, Hist. Enquiry, &c. + Miller, + Lingard. 
§ Turner, Hist. Saxons, Lingard. Miller, . 


*Lingard. Turner. 
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opinion I shall bring forward proofs which I think will 

tablish my proy This proposition has not been 
formed without mature consideration : it is the result of a 
diligent perusal of the historiesof England, andof the works | 
of the writers on the English constitution. How far I shall | 
succeed, remains yet to be proved ; but if I can awaken | 
attention to this important subject, I shall rest satisfied 
that I have not laboured in vain. 

[End of Chapter 1.) 


sFine Arts. 


MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 
- — = 
[From the Manchester Gazetle.] 
oe 
Although we have terminated our remarks upon the 
‘pictures in the present exhibition, yet we conceive that 
this does not preclude us from noticing any thing connected 
therewith, or the Fine Arts generally, in this place, and 
which, from time to time, we may be induced to do, as 
subjects present themselves. 

e shall, therefore, without further preface, proceed to 
make some remarks upon a performance of one of our 
Manchester artists, which we think is highly creditable to 
his talents, and marks his rapid improvement ; it is also a 
confirmation of what we have formeriy observed upon the 
short notice which was given to the Manchester artists to 

repare for the exhibition ; and that it is more than pro- 
ble, had more time for preparation been allowed, we 
should have had works of much greater consequence and 
merit from the Manchester artists than those which are 
now exhibiting. 

The performance which we are now about to notice is a 
** View of Manchester,” by Mr.C. Calvert, which, though 
not in the exhibition, is under the saine roof, placed there, 
no doubt, for publicinspection ; and, therefore, alike open 
to public criticism. The painting is upon a large scale, 
commensurate with the magnitude of the town it repre- 
sents, and the most favourable point of view has been 
chosen (just under our race-course) for exhibiting the best 
distant view of the town, and, at the sume time, of intro- 
ducing a beautifully varied and highly picturesque fore- 
sround, and intervening scenery, which no other site about 
Manchester affords in an equally eminent degree, com- 
bining, with its broken and steep acclivities, bold and pro- 
jecting masses, fincly covered with wood, and thickly in- 
terspersed with the country residences of our townsmen ; 
whilst, in the bottom of this beautiful landscape, the river 
is here and there seen in its sinuous course, and over the 
whole, the commanding and extended view of this great 
town gives to the fout enscmble a highly interesting and 
imposing effect. Weshall now, therefore, proceed to make 
a few remarks upon its execution, keeping our motto al- 
ways in view, for we think that indiscriminate praise is 
more injurious in its consequences, both to the artist and 
the public, (as far as the public taste is concerned) than 
temperate and liberal criticism ; and we will candidly al- 
low, that, though the present performance has many and 

reat beautics, yet these are counterbalanced by some de- 
tects, which, in a slight degree, deteriorate, though not 
greatly, from its general merit and effect; but they are 
such as will, with a little more care and attention for the 
future, be easily remedied or prevented. 

His delineation of the wood and road in the foreground 
is finely m ed, and the shadows from the trees, thrown 
across the road, &c. are little touches of observation and 
nature, which serve greatly to heighten its truth and 
beauty; his trees, also, though not marked with much 
character, are ight and pleasing in their forms, and ugree- 
ably grouped and contrasted, and mark a very visible im- 
provement both in bis colouring and execution, which is 
more bold, free, and less mannered; but his colouring of 
the river and its contiguous banks is much too bright and 

ellow, and the general tone of the distant town and hills 
d is greatly too vivid and transparent, and the ob- 

jects too distinctly marked ; giving it more the appearance 
of a beautiful Italian atmosphere and city than that of the 
dingy, dense, and smoky appearance which Manchester 
almost always assumes: the sky, however, is well com- 
posed and handled, but partakes of the same fault which 
we have just noticed, in its colouring. There is also con- 
siderably more attention paid to hiskeeping, or aérial per- 
spective, but his Aincar is, in some respects, incorrect, par- 
ticularly in the house on the left, seated in the middle of 
the scchivity, and both this and some others a little farther 
on want toning to a lower key; indeed, if this was gene- 
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figures, &c. passing along the road are judiciously intro. 

uced, and enliven the scene; they are also pretty correctly 
drawn, and better coloured: in short, this picture may be 
safely pronounced the best, as well as the greatest effort of 
this artist's pencil, and is highly creditable to his talents ; 
it also indicates, with more attention to nature and truth 
of colour, greater promise of excellence hereafter, and con- 


| siderable rank as a landscape painter.— We have also seen 


some Marine Views, (in the river at Liverpool,) by Mr. 
Ralston, upon a much larger scale than bis present ones 
in the exhibition, and greatly superior to them in every 
respect, in merit; which we understand were intended for 
the present exhibition, but could not be finished in time, 
and are now therefore destined for the Liverpool Exhibi- 
tion; where, we have no doubt, they will meet with that 
admiration to which they are so justly entitled. 








Antiquities. 


DISCOVERY OF FOSSIL HYANAS IN KENT, 





—— 

A most interesting discovery has, within these few days, 
been made in this county, by J. Braddick, Esq. of Bough- 
ton Mount, of the fossil remains of an extinct species of 
hya@na, and some other antediluvian animals, in the ex- 
tensive quarries of Boughton, about three miles south of 
Maidstone. These quarries appear to have been worked 
for many centuries; and there is a tradition that many 
of the materials of Westminster Abbey, and other ancient 
buildings in London, were brought from hence 3 they 
have lately been extensively wrought by Mr. Braddick, 
for the purpose of erecting buildings on his estate. The 
stone is designated most commonly by the name of Kentish 
Rag: it consists of a succession of beds of limestone and 
coarse fliut, dispersed in irregular thickness through a 
matrix of sand and sandstone ; its geological position is 
in the lowest region of the green-sand formation imme- 
diately above the weald clay. The remains in question 
consist of the jaws, teeth, and broken portions of the skull, 
together with bones of the fore and hind legs of avery 
large hyena, and a few other teeth and bones apparently 
of the ox and horse. All these were found nearly together, 
within the space of a few feet in one of the numerous 
cracks or fissures — called vents) that intersect the 
strata at this place, and are usually from one to twenty 
feet broad: on the sides of many of these vents are hollow 
apertures of various sizes, some of which greasionally ex- 
and themselves into caves: two such caves have lately 
fom destroyed in the quarries on the north side of the 
valley, at Boughton Mount. These fissures, or vents, 
cut through the strata, from the bottom of the quarries to 
the surface, ere filled with diluvial loam, interspersed 
with fragments of the adjacent rocks, and numerous chalk- 
flints ; these last must have been drifted hither from some 
distant hills, and have fallen into the fissures at the same 
time with the loam. This loam at its upper extremity 
becomes united to that which covers the surface of the 
quarry and the adjacent fields. The bones were discovered 
at about fifteen feet deep in one of these fissures; and 
from the manner in which they were scattered amongst 
the loam and stony fragments, they appear to have been 
drifted to their present place at the same time with the 
diluvial matter, amongst which they lay occupying a 
position precisely similar to the bones of hyenas and other 
animals that were discovered in the fissures of the break- 
water limestone rock, near Plymouth, embedded in simi- 
lar diluvial loam and pebbles. It is highly probable that 
at Boughton, as was the case at Plymouth, the caves 
communicating with, these fissures will be found to con- 
tain an abundance of similar bones. Mr. Braddick’s 
workmen say they ‘have pr: pegie found them in his 
quarries, but always neglected to preserve them 5 one fine 
head was thus lost but a few weeks ago: enough, how- 
ever, has already been done to show that the hyena was 
among the an‘ediluvian inhabitants of Kent, as it has 
been proved to have been among those of Yorkshire and 
Devon; and it is highly probable that. if the proprietors 
of quarries in this country will reward their workmen for 
preserving whatever teeth, or bones, or fragments of 
bones, they aay dig up in the course of working their 
stone, many similar discoveries will soon be made. Pro 
fessor Buckland and some other gentlemen of the Geolo- 
gical Society of London have this week visited Mr. Brad- 
dick’s quarries, and entertain the most sanguine expec- 
tations that bis further researches therein will be attended 
with success. Mr. B. has added materially to the value 
of his discovery, by communicating information of it 
immediately to the Geological Society of London, as well 





rally done, we are convinced that it would greatly: im- 
prove both the effect and harmony of the whole. The few 


as by presenting the specimens to their museum.—Jaid- 
stone, June 12, 1827. 
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M*iscellanics, 


A SWIMMING MUNCHAUSEN. 
Dr. Bedale’s match to swim to Runcorn, about the suc- 
cess of which we have spoken pretty freely, brings to mind 
the following geod story : 
To the Editor of the Montreal Herald. 
_SiR,--The story of the man of his Majesty’s 71st re- 
giment falling overboard from the Chambley pln thoy 
between Long Point and Montreal, and so miraculously 
appearing on the beach before his comrades had disem.- 
barked, reminded me of a circumstance that occurred 
during my servitude on board the Dolphin man-of-war, 
bound to the West Indies. We were going at the rate of 
about three knots and a half, when Tom Starboard, be- 
longing to the foretop, (who, by the bye, was a bit of a 
way) sleeping in the lee fore chains, by a sudden lurch 
of the ship was thrown overboard. ** A man overboard!” 
was the general cry fore and aft—and every one ran to 
ofter or give assistance to the drowning man. ‘Tom, who 
was a tolerably good swimmer, as every body theught, but 
nothing extraordinary, woke, on finding himself in deep 
watcr, and began to use his paddles, the ship passing 
a-head, as I was saying before, at the rate of three knots 
and a half. Tom was soon lost sight of under the counter, 
(for although our ship was not on Sir Robert Sepping’s 
plan, yet she was pretty full abaft) when Tom was lu 
enough to get hold of the rudder chains. The hands all 
ran off expecting to see Tom astern, and to lower the jolly 
boat down to pick him up; but no Tom was to be seen. 
** He is gone,” said they, ** to Davy’s locker,” and efforts 
ceased. Our ship was very deep, bound out to the West 
Indies, consequently our gut-r0om ports were low in th 
water, This Tom saw, and as it was getting dark, he 
thought he would wait till they had beat to quarters, and 
pies the hammocks down, before he got on board, which 
e did, and then popped down into the lady’s hold (where 
the gunner keeps his wads and spare monkeys’ tails) and 
there remained till the middle of the first watch, when he 
sallied-forth and made free with our bread b faking 
enough to serve him for three days. Atthe endoft 8 time 
we were jogging along at an-easy rate, with scarcely an 
wind, about a knot an hour, when Master Tom, enohortved, 
slips out of the port he came.in at, and dropping astern, 
began to hail the ship,—‘* The Dolphin a-hoy!”” ‘* Hal- 
loo,” says the quarter-imaster, who was about getting a 
pull on the main brace. Says Tom, ** If you don’t back 
the man-topsail and heave to, I shall sink, for no man 
can swim tothe West Indies without provisions!” Ever 
body ran aft in amazement, for it had been blowin fresh 
during the time we supposed he had been overboard; but 
there was no time to be lost, so the boat was lowered, ‘and 
poor Tom picked up, to the great gratification and asto- 
nishment of everybody on board. On our arrival, as the 
Captain was on shore dining with the Governor, the yin 
turned upon swimming. The Governor was extolling 
powers of a black man he had, and our Captain swore no 
man could swim with ‘Tom Starboard, of the Dolphin’s 
foretop ; however, to make a long story short, the Captain 
and the Governor made a ‘heavy bet—the time was ap- 
pointed—Tom asked one week to get ready. The car- 
enters were ordered to make what chests and conveniences 
‘om required The purser was instructed, at his request, 
to supply a fortnight’s provisions. ‘Fhe day came, and 
Tom went onshore at the wharf appointed, when he began 
to stow his grub. The black fellow looked at him with 
astonishment, ** What you do dere, Massa?” says he 
«+ What am I doing here?” says Tom, ‘* why, I am taking 
in my provisions to be sure, and I adyise you to do the 
same, for d—n the bit of this do you get on the road.” 
** Why, Massa,” says the negro, ‘*me no swim more nine 
or ten miles.” ** Nine or ten miles!”’ says Tom, as if in 
amazement at the short distance, ** Why, man, I’m goi 
to Tobago, which I believe is over 200 miles, and shan't 
be back for a fortnight.” The spectators were astounded, 
The black refused to swim. The Governor lost his wager, 
and it was not until we were homeward bound that Tom 
told the secret. Bon TRANSOM. 
















































































A Dab at Rhymes.—A punster, and a great dab a 
crambo, ove day observed, that any thing might be turned 
into rhyme, or oggerel, upén which a friend, acre | toa 
board in Bold-street, upon which was painted the words 
‘This House to be Sold,” exclaimed, ** Come, then, 
turn that into rhyme!” upon whieh the other, with in- 
finite prowyptitude, (as Mathews says) redeemed his pledge, 
by writing, with chalk, on the board, 
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A dangerous Adventure.——-Not long since, a reverend 
clergyman .in Vermont, being apprehensive that the 
accumulated weight of snow upon the roof of his barn 
might do some damage, was resolved to prevent it by sea- 
sonably shovelling it off. He therefore.ascended it, having 
first, for fear the snow might all slide off at once, and him- 
self with it, fastened to his waist. one end of a rope, and 
given the,other to his wife. He went to work, but fearing 
still for his safety, ** My dear,” said he, ‘‘tie the rope 
round your waist.” No sooner had she done this, than off 
went the snow, poor minister and all, and up: went his 
wife. Thus on one side of the barn the astounded and 
confounded clergyman hung, but on the other side hung 
his wife, high and dry, im majesty sublime, dingling and 
dangling at the end of the rope. At that moment, how- 
ever, a gentleman, luckily passing by, delivered them from 
this perilous situation. —Vermont Pat. 


Lord Norbury’s Latest.—As his Lordship was return- 
ing, the other day, from a ride, he met Surgeon C—m—1 
on the military-road, going to Stephen’s Hospital. The 
surgeon having told him where he was going, ‘ Dirty 
work,” said his Lordship, ** cutting up those dead bodies ; 
how very disagreeable you ‘must find it.” ** Oh, no,” 
said the surgeon, ‘* we always have them wushed before 
they are brought to us.” ‘* Ay, ay,” rejoined the peer, 
‘sand you take care to mangle them yourselves after- 
wards,”"—Freeman’s Journal.—=If Lord Norbury has 
really had the hardihood to sport this vile pun, we would 
advise his Lordship to quit the profession of punning to- 
gether with that of the law; for although a punster need 
not be a first-rate genius, he ought to have some rem- 
nants of memérys to enable him to avoid plagiarism; and 
if he ‘will retail old jokes, he ought not to spoil them. 
The original of this pun, which is to be found somewhere 
amongst the facetie of Mr. Miller, as Mr. Brougham 
calls him, was better than his Lordship’s version. It was 
somewhat after this fashion :—A was battering B, whose 
face and linen were not as white as the driven énow. ** Oh!” 
says B, ‘* you are duly ironing me.” ** He should not 
iron you,” says C, ‘before you are washed ;” to which 
B rejoined, ‘* I cute «Oa he ‘does, so that he don’t 
mangle me.”— Edit.’ 


As a gentleman was lately ercssing the Thames, he 
asked the waternian if ‘any body was ever ust in'the ‘ pas- 
sage? * No, Sir, (replied the -watetten,) never; my 
brother was drowned last week, but we found him 
again the mext day.”—/uret.. Mr, Foret puts ws in a 








‘ury, by claiming eae ap roe ‘bike:the preceding» it 
t to be found in the works of the-immortal Mr: Mille — 
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: f GOUGING. : 
et following incredible story is taken from an Ameri- 
per ; 
; ie Kentuckian belonging to a surveying party under an 
of the United States’ engineers, swimming in St. 
John’s River, was seized: by a large alligator, and taken 
under the water. Ina short time the Kentuckian and the 
alligator rose to the surface, the latter having: the right 
leg of the former in his mouth, and the former having his 
thumbs in the eyes of his antagonist. The officer imme- 
diately gave orders to his party, who were in a boat a few 
yards from the combatants, to go to the relief of their 
comrade; but the Kentuckian peremptorily forbade any 
interference, saying. ** Give the fellow fair play.” It is 
necdless to add, ‘that ‘the ‘gouger obtained a complete 
Victory. Having taken out one of the eyes of his adver, 
sary, the latter, in order to save his other eye, relinquished 
his hold upon the Kenttickian’s leg, who returned to the 
shore in triumph. 


An enormous Nut.—-There is now in the possession of 
Mr. F. Arstell (of the office for the adjustment of weights 
and measures, near the New Market) a nutof an enormous 
size, the product of a species of palm tree, and brought to 
this port from an. uncultivated island in the South Seas. 
The shell is something of the form of two kidney-beans, 
united or stuck together sidewise, being, as it were, double. 
It has evidently been covered by a husk, and is of the colour 
and grain of a cocoa-nut; the shell is more than a quarter 
of aninch thick. The extreme girth of this nut is two feet 
11] inches, or within a quarter of'an inch ofa yard. Round 
tlie middle it measures 3 feet 74 inches; its Capacit 
may be estimated by the fact, that from the kernel, whic! 
was hollow within, there were taken two gallons, one quart, 
andone half pint. The rind, which is textured like that of 
the eocoa-nut, was, however, found to be oily, discoloured, 
and with scarcely any flavour; but, when fresh, it is, 
bably, agreeable to the palate. Mr. Arstell, who resides 
in Duncan-street East, would, we doubt not, willingly 
show this montrous nut (which would almost require a 





steam-engine to crack it) to any individual ‘curious in the 
examination of the giant protuctions of nature. And the 
came gentletnan; we observed, has made a considerable 
collection of beautiful shells, spars, ores, &c. 


Face Painting.—liady Coventry, the celebrated beauty, 
killed herself with painting. She bedaubed herself with 
white, so as to stop perspiration. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague was more prudent ; she went often into the hot 
bath to scrape off the paint, which was almost as thick as 
the plaster on a wall. 


House Launching.—The launching of the two brick 
houses in Garden-street was completely successful; ‘they 
were moved nearly ten feet, occupied at the time by their 
tenants, without having sustained any injury the 'pre- 
parations were the work of some time; the two buildings 
having been put upon ways, or into a cradle, were easily 
screwed on a new foundation. 
simple and cheap mode of moving tenanted brick build- 
ings is entitled to the thanks of the public. In the course 
of time it is likely that houses will be put up upon ways 
at brick or stone quarries, and sold as ships are, to be 
delivered in any part of the city.—<American paper.— 
If the American mechanic, who can perform these won- 
ders, had been in Liverpool 














The inventor of this |; 


NEW PATENTS. 

To W. J. H. Hood, of Arundel-street, Strand, Lieut. 
R.N. for improvements on pumps, chiefly applicable to 
ships.—Dated the 26th of May, 1827.—6 months allowed 
to enrol specification. 

_ To G. Burgess, of Bagnigge Wells, for improvements 
in the construction of wheel iages.——26th of May.— 
6 months. 

To T. Clarke, of Market-Harborough, for improve- 
ments in manufacturing carpets.—26th May.—4 months. 

To Malcom Muir, of Glasgow, for machinery for pre- 
paring boards for flooring and other purposes.—ist of 
June.—2 months. 

To J. W. Clarke, of Tiverton, for his improved mode 
of attaching, fixing, or securing the dead-eyes ‘to the 
channels and sides of ships.—sth of June.—6 months. 

To J.C. Daniell, of Stoke, Wiltshire, for improvements 
in preparing wire cards, and dressing woollen and other 





cloths.—8th of June.—6 months. 


To C. Phillips, Esq. of Rochester, Capt. R. N. for im- 


provements on capstans.—8th of June.—6 months. 


To Hugh Evans, of Great Surrey-street, Surrey, Lieut. 


< pone and a R. Hale King, of No. 66, Snow.hill, 
: ; for their new table apparatus to promote the ease, com- 
» he might have pushed the | fort, and economy of ereuhe at sea.—12th of June.—6 


Lord-street_shops back, without disturbing the stock or | months. 















































esr igure i To S. Robinson, of Leeds, flax-dresser, for improve- 

Napoleon.—Sir Walter Scott has made one most notable | Ments in machinery for hackling or dressing and clearing 
discovery, namely, that the great Napoleon could not hemp, flax, and tow.—16th of June.—6 months. 
write or speak me My angi cone a pete 
carry our respect for Sir er ¢ so far as to put an ’ 
credit in so ey improbable a tale. . “ ‘ MBEPOROLORICAL DUB. 

Irish Answers.—1 have ~Y heard it emai’ and [From the Liverpool Courter.} 
complained of by travellers and strangers, that they never Barometer | Extreme) Thermu-|[xtreme| State of Remarks 
call gu a tras anewer from any Irish peasant as to dis- oh | Teter oaeeT ° wa 
tances, when on a journey. _— many years I myself 7 
thought it most unaccountable. If you meet a peasant on | June 

oun emay, and ask him how far, for instance, to Bal-| 37 |29 54| $5 0) G0 0/ G& 0) S.W. /Rain. 
inrobe ? he will probably say it. is ‘* three short miles.” | 99 | 99 54 0| 60 0} 66 O|W.N.W.IFair. 
You travel on, a oe b he next agen 7 3 29 56 0|'62 0 §7 O|W.N.W./Palr. 
meet, ** that it is-five iles.”” On you go, and the | July ' 
next will tell ** your honour” it is “four miles, or about | } | 28 90) 88 0) 58 0) 7 0) SE [Ral 
that poe TH: fourth pal dips thie oP gp 3 |\29 741 66. 0| 60. O| 66 O|W.N.W.|Fair. 
stops at three miles, you'll never ut, on , 
pointing to a town ast before you, and inquiting what Mt hg 

lace that is, he feplies, he Ont pa your honotr, that’s 29th,—Ten, a.m. showers. 

allinrobe, sure enoagh!"’ * YY, you said it was more Yst,—Eight, a.m. rain. 
than three miles off!” * Oh, yes! to be sure Certain, a 
that’s from my own cabin, ples ur honour. We're no ‘REMARKS FOR JUNE. 
scholards in this cotititry. Artah! how can we tell any| Monthly’miean of atmospherical pressure, 29:79; mean 
distance, plaze your honotir, ‘but ‘from our own little fm pgemeg mes night, 52:1; eight, a.m. 
cabin? Nobody but the'schoolmaster knows that, plaze | 58:1; noon, 62:24; extreme during day, 64:15; general 


your honour.” —Sir J. Barrington's Sketches of his Times 


mean, 59:10; prevailing winds, westerlyj 
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4 CHANT. 
—_— 
COMPOSED BY R. K. JONES, OF DENBIGH. 
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Poetry». 


TO AN AOLIAN HARP. 
—_ 

Spirit of melody, from realms unknown, 
Spirit of harmony, all, all thine own ! 
Harp of the winds, the silence gently breaking, 
While all unseen the hand thy sweetness waking 3 
Spirit of sympathy ! oh, let me keep 
With thee lone vigils where the moonbeams sleep, 
Lovely and tranquil on some isle remote, 
Where Echo starts but at thy witching note, 
And all-enamoured of the seraph strain, 
Seeks to repeat it yet, and yet again ! 
Spirit of love, and sorrow, while to thee 
Offers the heart its tribute, silently ; 
Thrice blessed inmates of a brighter sphere, 
Shades of the Jost, the beautiful appear ! 
For thine to wake the sympathies of soul 
Time cannot weaken, nor can fate control ; 
The whisperings thine, the glorious visions blest, 
Shining serenest on the mourning breast! 


Harp of the winds, through the blue ether stealing, 
And Paradise to earthly gaze revealing ; 

Harp of the winds, with soul-subduing note, 

Still, heaven-inspired, on wings of zephyr float, 
And the tranced heart a captive, willing, take, 
And bid it from its galling fetters break ; 

With thee to traverse where no eye may trace, 

Far o’er the chasm rude of Time’s abyss ; 

The spicy vales of Araby explore, 

And sicken at decay, and change no more. 


Harp of the winds! roused by thy varied song, 
Lo! what a motley crowd tumultuous throng 
Of grave and gay ; the present and the past, 
And ab! the passions too, nor least, nor last, 
Obedient to thy call, a numerous band, 
Confess the wavings of thy wizard wand. 
Mighty magician of the inmost soul ! 

Still undisputed be thy loved control ; 

Still thine the tones to memory most dear, 

Th’ impassioned sigh be thine, and thine the tear; 
Thine the deep mysteries of the spirit, fraught 
With more than mortal melody e’er taught; 

A epell surpassing all to minstrel known, 

A charm omnipotent, and thine alone ! 

Spirit of harmony, confest of heaven, 

Still be to me thy witching echoes given, 

Thy solemn sadness, mixed with visions holy, 
Fancy's gay dreams, and dearer melancholy, 
Till on the stream of Time no longer tost, 

In strains yet purer, thine, loved harp, are lost ! 


Liverpool. G. 








MORNING. 
<a 

Morn is abroad! O ’tis a pleasant thing 

To hear the brisk song of the carly lark ;— 
To see the swallow hawking on the wing 

For the quick fly ; or, unobserved, to mark 
The callow brood, whose warbling shall make 
The future joy of forest or of brake. 


And it is beautiful to see the sun 
Look down delighted on the dancing wave, 
While the trim ships come gliding one by one 
O'er the blue decp, each bearer of some brave 
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Wayfaring messengers, who come to tell 
The tales of other lands—then take a quick farewell. 
And who that wanders out but loves the flowers 

That fill the earth with gladness and perfume,— 
Making an Eden of our loneliest bowers, 

And bringing back with their delicious bloom 
The days of childhood, when our pleasures lay 
Thick as the summer flowers, and oh ! as fleet as they? 
Then let us out—for morning has the leaven 

Of beauty, youth, and freshness, till it seems 
Back to our spirits early life was given, 

With all its hopes, and joys, and fairy dreams. 
Oh! would that morning’s breathing, light, and dew, 
Could in our hearts their innocence renew. 

Roscommon-street, May, 1827. A. 
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IN IMITATION OF HOOD’S “SALLY BROWN.” 








—— 
Young Bill, the woodman, well ‘tis known 
Was long betroth’d to Sue ; 
But she writ word she would not wed, 
Ah! "twas a Billy-do. 
Then he spoke out his mind afresh, 
And of his hopes did tell her ; 
Said she, ** Your head is like the trees 
That you do fell, you fellor !” 
Bill ax’d no more—but vow’d, alas ! 
No longer boughs he'd lop ; 
So stole away at dinner time, 
Nor took another chop. 
He paid his bill at public-house, 
As oft he’d done before, 
But twenty shillings they did want, 
And said it was his score / 
Then for a soldier he did go, 
And left his granny-dearss 
Inlisted, how his tears did flow, 
For they were volun-teers! 
Among the awkward squad was Bill, 
With many Ny mree more, 
Where he did find much to his cost 
That drilling was a bore. 
For tho’ the seasons change, "tis said 
To Bill it seem'd quite clear, 
In summer—winter—just the same— 
’Twas March throughout the year. 
The bullets flew in battle’s heat 
Around his martial brow, 
Cried Bill—** They have fo 
I’m not a wood-man now.” 
A ball struck Bill upon the cheek, 
Which made him faintly falter— 
*¢Oh! how they've altered my queer jib 
At the siege of Gib’raltar. 
‘6 Had I but listed in the Guards, 
I had not met these woes ; 
Now having lost one-half my face, 
I cannot foce my foes. 
‘6 And as for rallying all my strength, 
To make the wretches rue it, 
The thing is quite impossible— 
I've not the face to do it.”” 
With hands fast tied, and led along 
A prisoner by the foe-man ; 
But Bill got free, and laughing cried, 
** The tide will stay for no man.” 
Now safely stored at Chelsea Reach, 
Poor Bil does stoutly sing— 
With a whole heart, but half a head, 
*¢ Long live—God save the King.” 


ten sure 





HART’S WELL, 


FARNSFIELD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, WITHIN 
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other Poems.) 
—-—— 
Fount of this lonely nook ! 
Hardly may heaven look 
Through the green covert of thy leafy trees : 
Yet, in thy lucent wave, 
Green ferns and mosses lave, 


Beneath a classic sky 
Tny bidden purit 
To nymph or goddess had Been consecrate 5 
King, warrior, bard, divine, 
_ Had mingled at thy shrine, 
Bearing rich gifts, thee to propitiate. 
Then, from thy twilight dim, 
es Fe olgut hed hymn, 
n the still moonlight come pealing out ; 
Then odours sweet been aed” : 
From flower. gifts garlanded, 
And here been sacred rite, and festive shout. 
And marvel “tis thy spring, 
So purely bubbling, 
Never was sainted, ne’er had cross nor sign ; 
Strange, that beside thy well 
_ No holy hermit’s cell, . 
Blessing thy waters, made this nook a shrine. 
Fount of the forest ! no; 
Thy water's crystal flow 
Ne’er had Ay noe traveller never came, 
Childhood nor crippled age, 
~- On wearying pilgrimage, 
From a far region guided by thy name. 
And now, ’mong mosses green, 
Dim in thy leafy screen, 
Ages ago thy silvan fount was flowing ; 
The squirrel on the tree, 
The bird’s blithe melody, 
And drooping ferns around thy margin growing. 
Even then thy cool retreat 
Lured the tired peasant’s feet ; 


And, from the hunter’s dart, 
Here fled the chased hart, 
And bathed his antler’d forehead in the stream. 
Pure fount ! there need not be 
’ Proud rites’ solemnity, 
Priest, altar, hymn, nor legend, to recall 
The soul to holy thought, 
_ ’Tis by thy silence brought, 
Thy dimness, and thy water's tinkling fall. 
There is a spell of grace 
Around this quiet place, 
That lures the spirit to a better mood ; 
Whence ?—but that man’s weak arm 
, Hath not dissolv’d the charm 
Which Nature forms in her calm solitude. 








THE CORK COLLAR JACKET. 
ER 
The writer of the following d rels informs us, (which 
was superfluous, by the bye,) that he is no 
he has learned to swim by means of the cork collar jacket, 
and these verses are intended to evince his gratitude. As 
we last week said, we hope that he swims better than he 
versifies. ——— 
Let puppies at this jacket rail, 
Or envious scribes attack it, 
In ship or boat I’ll never sail 
Without a collar jacket. 
When ships are stranded, boats upset, 
For thousands I will back it, 
He’s the best chance on shore to get 
Who has the collar jacket. 
If cash or notes you chance to have, 
Make all snug in a packet ; 
And you your cash and life may save 
By means of this said jacket. 
This jacket let them slight who choose, 
For one I ne’er will lack it ; 
Others their cash and life may lose, 
I'll save mine by a jacket. 
Then let each one who takes a tour 
On board a steamer-packet, 
Before all other things be sure 
To get the collar jacket. 


Tide Table. 


| Morn.|Huen.| Height., Festivals, &c. 











Days. 
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3 
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19 a 


(Swithin. 
1 - Sth Sunday after Trinity. 





Dimpling thy stream as sways the passing breeze. 


1 


Here gentle creatures shunned the noontide beam; | 


t.. It seems. 
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SCRIPTURAL READING. 
—_— 

TO THE EDITOR. Q 
Srn,—The concise but exceedingly sublime description 
pf the creation, given to usin the first chapter of Genesis, 
having lately been read in our churches, induces me to 
equest your insertion of the following remarks, in hopes 
hey may come under the notice of those in whom rests 
he power of giving increased effect and pathos to the read- 

g of that most beautiful composition. . 
As far as my obsefvation has extended, the conclusion 
pf the 9th, 11th, and other verses, is always read with a 
trong emphasis on the word was, instead of on the more 
properly emphatical word so. Had the sacred historian 
been speaking of matter no longer in existence, the past 
ense would then have borne a more appropriate significa- 
ion; but describing an astonishing effect, which still is, 
he force of his words is much weakened, to say the least 
bf it, by the usual emphasis: omit the word so, and the 
mphasis will be right. Is not so (done in such like man- 
her) always emphatical in our language? I am aware of 


he possibility of defending the usual reading, but I think | gr 


he ‘* better argument” is in favour of the reading I pro- 
hose; enlarge the expression and it will be more apparent 
‘+ And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be 
vathered together unto one place, and let the dry land 
pppear 5 and it was” (so) done even as commanded. Cone 
rast the reading, and another light will be thrown upon 
tt: 10th verse, ** And God called the dry land earth, and 
he gathering together of the waters called he seas: and 
od saw that it was good :”—this would not be tolerated. 
would further propose the reading of the 8d verse with 
¢ following emphasis: *‘ And God said, Let there be 
1eHT and there was light, instead of laying stress on the 
ord was. A change of construction would render the 
orce of my reasoning more apparent. Let light BE, and 
ight was. Yours, &c. J. H.C. 


She Bouquet. 


© y have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that tics them.” - 
s50hB ny '  MONTAIGNE. 








NEW DOCUMENT RESPECTING COLUMBUS. 
= ; 

The following most interesting article is copied 
rom the North American Review ; and we most readily 
bridge our selections from Sir Walter Scott’s Napo- 
eon, in erder to secure the insertion of a narrative 
vhich must deeply interest every reader. 






















‘¢ It is throughout in the handwriting of the celebrated 
Bartolomé de las Casas, who possessed many papers 
ritten by Columbus, which he made use of in the com- 
osition of his unpublished Historia de las Indias, and 
ho unquestionably abstracted this journal from the 
Admiral’s log-book, giving a literal copy of the most 
mportant passages. Not the slightest doubt of its authen- 
city can exist. Indeed Las Casas inserted an abridg- 
ent of it in his manuscript history, which served as the 
asis of the works of Herara and other standard historians 
f the New World. 

‘The introduction to the journal exhibits in the very 
ords of Columbus, the views and feelings with which he 
sail upon this memorable voyage. We translate it 
ord for word, leaving the original arrangement of the 
entences untouched, because it would be difficult to 
reak them without taking serious liberties with the text. 
‘In nomine D. S. Jesu Christi'— Whereas, most Chris- 
jan, most high, most excellent, and most powerful princes, 
t lords, King and Queen of the Spains and the isles of 
he sea, this present year 1492, after your Highness had 
nded the war against the Moors who reigned in Europe, 
ind had finished the war in the great city of Gran 
here this present year, on the second day of January, I 
w the royal banners of Bred Highnesses ~— by force 
farms on the towers of Alhambra, which is the fortress 
Mf the said city, and saw the Moorish King come out of 





the gates of the city and kiss the royal hands of your 
Highnesses and of my lord the Prince; and then in that | 
same month by the information which I had given vour | 
Highnesses of the lands of India, and of a prince called | 
Gran Can, which signifies in our language King of Kings, 
how he and his predecessors had often sent to Rowe to 
solicit teachers of our holy faith to instruct him in it, and 
the Holy Father had never provided him any, and thus 
many people were lost by believing in idolatries, and har- 
bouring doctrines of perdition ;—your a erm as 
Catholic Christians, and Princes, who are lovers of the 
holy Christian faith and promoters of it, and enemies of 
the sect of Mahomet, and of all idolatries and heresies, 
thought to send me, Christopher Columbus, to said regions 
of India, to see the said princes, and the people and coun- 
try, and the disposition of them and of the whole, and the 
course to be adopted for their conversion to our holy 
faith ; and ordained that I should not proceed by land to 
the East, as it hath been customary to go, but by way of 
the West, in which directiun we have to this day no 
certain evidence that any person has passed. So after 
having expelled all the Jews from your kingdom and 
seignories, in the same month of January, your High- 
nesses commanded me to proceed to those regions of India 
with a sufficient armament; and for this granted me 
eat favours, and ennobled me so that thenceforth in 
time to come I might style myself Don, and should be 
High Admiral of the ocean, and Viceroy and perpetual 
Governor of all the islands and mainland which I should 
discover and acquire, and which should thereafter be dis- 
covered and acquired in the ocean, and so my eldest son 
should succeed me, and from degree to degree for ever 
and I left the city of Granada the 12th day of the month of 
May of the same year, 1492, on Saturday; I went to the 
town of Palos, a seaport, where I e yo three vessels 
pc suitable for such a purpose ; and departed from the 
said port, well supplied with much provisions and many 
seamen, the third day of the month of August of the said 
year, on Friday, half an hour before sunrise, and stecred 
for the Canary Islands of your Highnesses, which are in 
the said ocean, thence to take my departure, and navigate 
until I should reach the Indies, and deliver the embassy 
of your Highnesses to those princes, and thus accomplish 
what you had commanded me; and therefore I thought 
to write all this voyage very exactly from day to day, 
every thing which I should do, or see, or experience, as 
will be seen in the sequel, And beside describing every 
night what passes in the day, and every fap how we sail 
in the night, I design to construct a new chart for navi- 
gation, in which I will mark the waters and lands of the 
ocean in their proper places under their points; and 
Moreover to com a béok, and represent the whole by 
picture, in latitude from the equator, and i from 
the west; and above all it is very necessary that I forego 
a and attempt much in riavigation, in order to accom- 
plish it, which things will require great toil."— Tom. I, 
p. 1—3. 





‘¢ The first thing which strikes us in the journal, is the 
artifice to which Columbus was continually driven, to sus- 
tain the sinking courage of his crews. Nowhere is the ex- 
alted character of this truly great man more strikingly dis- 
played, than in the fortitude and magnanimity with which 
he bore up against the manifold obstacles to the prosecu- 
tion of his magnificent undertaking: He had suffered the 
hardships of penury and oppression, with spirits unbroken, 
with hopes unrepressed. Animated by the conviction that 
undiscovered worlds lay hidden in the western sea, and 
that he was the instrument ordained to discover and ex- 
plore them, he had happily overcome the superstitions of 
the priesthood, who, in the outset, stigmatized’ his hypo- 
thesis by the odious name of heresy. The incredulity of 
the Government had yielded to the force of truth; and its 
parsimony was melted by his ardour. The narrowminded 
individuals, who, ble to rise th Ives, hung the 
weight of their jealousy around his neck as usual, to hold 
down his lofty genius to the level of their own lowly career, 
he had shaken off at last in triumph. He was now float- 
ing upon the full tide of adventurous experiment. But 
here also the ignorance and envy of his fellows pursued 
him at every hour. His unalterable belief in the existence 
of the lands he songht would have availed him little had 
not his pre-eminent nautical skill exacted the confidence 
of those around him, and his intellect and courage proved 
equal to any emergency of fortune. For when his daring 
prow was pointed to the west, and his companions felt 





> 





themselves on the bosom of the great deep, leaving home if 


not life behind, and sailing they knew not whither, it de- 
manded a rare combination of extraordinary talents for 
one man, an obscure foreigner, to retain the obedience of 
his turbulent but fainthearted followers. 

** Their terrors began to be troublesome a few days after 
quitting Gomera, on perceiving the variation of the mag- 
netic needle. Columbus deserves the honour of being the 
first to observe this phenomenon, which still remains 
among the unexplained mysteries of nature. The surprise 
and consternation of his officers and men on the occasion 
are sufficient proof that it was unnoticed until then. Some 
writers have ascribed the credit of making this observation 
to Cabot, in 1497 ; but Las Casas, Ferdinand Columbus, 
Herrera, and Munoz, had all concurred in claiming it for 
the Admiral; and the following extract from the journal 
of his first voyage, dated September 13, taken in connexion 
with 4 passage in his account of his third voyage, is consi- 
dered by Senor Navarrete as establishing the fact. He 
succeeded in quieting the apprehensions of his people by 
an ingenious explanation, which, however, was unsatis- 
factory to hisown mind. In reading the passages we are 
about to cite, it should be observed, that they are not taken 
from the original journal of Columbus, but from a mere 
abstract in the words of Las Casas; and as it appears from 
Munoz’s unfinished Historia del Nucvo Mundo, that Co- 
lumbus kept two journals, one private and authentic, and 
the other with false reckoning and specious statements, it 
would seem that both were used in making this abstract, 
the phrase ‘ the Admiral says’ often introducing not what 
he thought, but what he wished his companions to believe. 
Las Casas has given some long passages in the very words 
of Columbus, but such are accompanied by a notice to that 
effect; and in Senor Navarrete’s book are distinguished 
by inverted commas. 

* Thursday, Sept. 13.—This day and night, continuing 
their course west, they sailed 33 leagues, and counted 3 or 
4 less. The currents were contrary. This day, at the 
commencement of night, the needles varied (noruesteaban) 
to the north-west, and they also varied somewhat to the 
north-west in the morning.’ 

§ Monday, Sept. 17.—Continued their course west, and 
sailed in the day and night 50 leagues and upwards; noted 
down but 47; the current favoured them; they saw many 
weeds, and very frequently; it was rockweed, and came 
from towards the west; they judged that land was near. 
The mates took the north by marking it, and found that the 
needles varied to the north-west (las agujas noruesteaban) 
a whole quarter, which terrified the mariners, who stood in 
suspense, without saying for what. The Admiral per- 
ceived it, and ordered them to mark the north anew at 
daybreak, and they found that the needles pointed aright : 
the cause was, that the star which appears has motion, and 
not the needles. At daybreak this day saw many more 
weeds, which appeared to be river weeds, in which they 
found a live crab, which the Admiral kept, and says that 
these are sure signs of land, because they are never found 
eighty leagues from shore. They found the sea water less 
salt since they left the Canaries, the air more ana more 
mild; they were all in good spirits, and the vessels con- 
tended which should go fastest, to be the first to descry 
land; they saw many tunny fish, and the crew of the Nina 
killed one. Here the Admiral says those signs were from 
the west, where I hope in that high God, in whose hand 
is all victory, that he will very soon give us land. This 
morning he says he saw a white bird, called Rabo de Junco, 
which is not wont to sleep at sea.’ 

‘Sunday, Sept.30.—At night the needles varied a quarter 
to the northwest, and at daybreak they agreed exactly 
with the star; by which it appears that the star has motion 
like the other stars, and that the needles always indicate 
the true point.’—TJom. I, p. 8, 9, 15. 

** It has been generally understood that Columbus was 
compelled to deceive his companions in regard to the dis- 
tance they sailed, and the various signs of proximity to 
land. The birds they saw were land birds; the weeds 
were freshly disengaged from rocks; and the fish were 
river fish, that never ventured far into salt water; some. 
times the wind was a breeze from shore; and thus it was 
that every possible expedient was tried to counteract the 
fears and feed the credulity of ignorant mariners. We 
translate several passages of the journal, which illustrate 
these remarks, 
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Poetry. 


TO AN AOLIAN HARP. 
a 

Spirit of melody, from realms unknown, 
Spirit of harmony, all, all thine own ! 
Harp of the winds, the silence gently breaking, 
While all unseen the hand thy sweetness waking 3 
Spirit of sympathy ! oh, let me keep 
With thee lone vigils where the moonbeams sleep, 
Lovely and tranquil on some isle remote, 
Where Echo starts but at thy witching note, 
And all-enamoured of the seraph strain, 
Seeks to repeat it yet, and yet again ! 
Spirit of love, and sorrow, while to thee 
Offers the heart its tribute, silently ; 
Thrice blessed inmates of a brighter sphere, 
Shades of the Jost, the beautiful appear ! 
For thine to wake the sympathies of soul 
Time cannot weaken, nor can fate control ; 
The whisperings thine, the glorious visions blest, 
Shining serenest on the mourning breast! 


Harp of the winds, through the blue ether stealing, 
And Paradise to earthly gaze revealing ; 

Harp of the winds, with soul-subduing note, 

Still, heaven-inspired, on wings of zephyr float, 
And the tranced heart a captive, willing, take, 
And bid it from its galling fetters break ; 

With thee to traverse where no eye may trace, 

Far o’er the chasm rude of Time’s abyss ; 

The spicy vales of Araby explore, 

And sicken at decay, and change no more. 


Harp of the winds! roused by thy varied song, 

Lo! what a motley crowd tumultuous throng 

Of grave and gay ; the present and the past, 

And ah! the passions too, nor least, nor last, 

Obedient to thy call, a numerous band, 

Confess the wavings of thy wizard wand. 

Mighty magician of the inmost soul ! 

Still undisputed be thy loved control ; 

Still thine the tones to memory most dear, 

Th’ impassioned sigh be thine, and thine the tear; 

Thine the deep mysteries of the spirit, fraught 

With more than mortal melody e’er taught; 

A spell surpassing all to minstrel known, 

A charm omnipotent, and thine alone ! 

Spirit of harmony, confest of heaven, 

Still be to me thy witching echoes given, 

Thy solemn sadness, mixed with visions holy, 

Fancy’s gay dreams, and dearer melancholy, 

Till on the stream of Time no longer tost, 

In strains yet purer, thine, loved harp, are lost ! 
Liverpool. G. 








MORNING. 
—_ 

Morn is abroad! O ‘tis a pleasant thing 

To hear the brisk song of the early lark ;— 
To sce the swallow hawking on the wing 

For the quick fy; or, unobserved, to mark 
The callow brood, whose warbling shall make 
The future joy of forest or of brake. 
And it is beautiful to see the sun 

Look down delighted on the dancing wave, 
While the trim ships come gliding one by one 

O'er the blue decp, each bearer of some brave 
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Wayfaring messengers, who come to tell 


The tales of other lands—then take a quick furewell. 


And who that wanders out but loves the flowers 
That fill the earth with gladness and perfume,— 
Making an Eden of our loneliest bowers, 
And bringing back with their delicious bloom 
The days of childhood, when our pleasures lay 


Thick as the summer flowers, and oh ! as fleet as they? 


Then let us out—for morning has the leaven 

Of beauty, youth, and freshness, till it seems 
Back to our spirits early life was given, 

With all its hopes, and joys, and fairy dreams. 


Oh! would that morning’s breathing, light, and dew, 


Could in our hearts their innocence renew. 


Roscommon-street, May, 1827. A. 





Sa EE 
IN IMITATION OF HOOD’S “SALLY BROWN.” 





— 
Young Bill, the woodman, well "tis known 
Was long betroth’d to Sue ; 
But she writ word she would not wed, 
Ah! ’twas a Billy-do. 
Then he spoke out his mind afresh, 
And of his hopes did tell her ; 
Said she, ** Your head is like the trees 
That you do fell, you fellor !” 
Bill ax’d no more—but vow’d, alas ! 
No longer boughs he’d lop ; 
So stole away at dinner time, 
Nor took another chop. 
He paid his bill at public-house, 
As oft he’d done before, 
But twenty shillings they did want, 
And said it was his score / 
Then for a soldier he did go, 
And left his granny-dearss 
Inlisted, how his tears did flow, 
For they were volun-tcers / 
Among the awkward squad was Bill, 
Wit! vg 74 oy peer more, 
Where he did find much to his cost 
That drilling was a bore. 
For tho’ the seasons change, "tis said 
To Bill it seem'd quite clear, 
In summer—winter—just the same— 
*Twas March throughout the year. 
The bullets flew in battle’s heat 
Around his martial brow, 
Cried Bill—** They have fo 
I’m not a wood-man now. 
A ball struck Bill upon the cheek, 
Which made him faintly falter— 
*¢Oh! how they've aliered my queer jib 
At the siege of Gib’raltar. 
‘¢ Had I but listed in the Guards, 
I had not met these woes ; 
Now having lost one-half my face, 
I cannot face my foes. 
‘6 And as for rallying all my strength, 
To make the wretches rue it, 
The thing is quite impossible— 
I've not the face to do it.” 
With hands fast tied, and led along 
A prisoner by the foe-man ; 
But Bill got free, and laughing cried, 
** The tide will stay for no man.” 
Now safely stored at Chelsea Reach, 
Poor Bill does stoutly ~— 
With a whole heart, but half a head, 
s¢ Long live—God save the King.” 


ten sure 





’ HART’S WELL, 


NEAR FARNSFIELD, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, WITHIN 
THE ANCIENT BOUNDARY OF SHERWOOD FOREST. 


—— 


(From William and Mary Howttt’s Desolation of Kyam, and 
ot. 


her Poems.) 


—— 
Fount of this lonely nook ! 
Hardly may heaven look 
Through the green covert of thy leafy trees : 
Yet, in thy lucent wave, 
Green ferns and mosses lave, 
Dimpling thy stream as sways the passing breeze. 


Beneath a classic sky 
Thy bidden purit 
To nymph or goddess had consecrate 5 
King, warrior, bard, divine, 
_ Had mingled at thy shrine, 
Bearing rich gifts, thee to propitiate. 
Then, from thy twilight dim, 
sas — agit hed hymn, 
n the still moonlight come pealing out ; 
Then odours sweet been shed” y 
From flower. gifts garlanded, 
And here been sacred rite, and festive shout. 
And marvel ‘tis thy spring, 
So purely bubbling, 
Never was sainted, ne’er had cross nor sign ; 
Strange, that beside thy well 
_ No holy hermit’s cell, 
Blessing thy waters, made this nook a shrine. 
Fount of the forest ! no; 
Thy water's crystal flow 
Ne’er had a legend, traveller never came, © 
Childhood nor crippled age, 
On wearying pilgrimage, 
From a far region guided by thy name. 
And now, ’mong mosses green, 
Dim in thy leafy screen, 
Ages ago thy silvan fount was flowing ; 
The squirrel on the tree, 
The bird’s blithe melody, 
And drooping ferns around thy margin growing. 
Even then thy cool retreat 
Lurcd the tired peasant’s feet ; 


nd, from the hunter’s dart, 
Here fled the chased hart, 
And bathed his antler’d forehead in the stream. 
Pure fount ! there need not be 
, Proud rites’ solemnity, 
Priest, altar, hymn, vor legend, to recall 
The soul to holy thought, 
__ ’Tis by thy silence brought, 
Thy dimness, and thy water’s tinkling fall. 
There is a of grace 
Around ar uses place, - 
That lures the spirit to a better mood ; 
Whence ?-—but that man’s weak arm 
‘ Hath not dissolv’d the charm 
Which Nature forms in her calm solitude. 





THE CORK COLLAR JACKET. 
‘ 
The writer of the following doggerels informs us, (which 
was superfluous, by the bye,) that he is no poet. . It seems 
he has learned to swim by means of the cork collar jacket, 
and these verses are intended to evince his gratitude. As 
we last week said, we hope that he swims better than he 
versifies. —_— : 
Let puppies at this jacket rail, 
Or envious scribes attack it, 
In ship or boat I°ll never sail 
Without a collar jacket. 
When ships are stranded, boats upset, 
For thousands I will back it, 
He's the best chance on shore to get 
Who has the collar jacket. 
If cash or notes you chance to have, 
Make all snug in a packet ; 
And you your cash and life may save 
By means of this said jacket. 
This jacket let them slight who choose, 
For one U ne'er will lack it ; 
Others their cash and life may lose, 
I'll save mine by a jacket. 
Then let each one who takes a tour 
On board a steamer-packet, 
Before all other things be sure 
To get the collar jacket. 


Tide Table. 




















Days. _|Morn.|Rven.| Height. Festivals, &c. 
h.m./h. m.'ft. in| 
Tuesday ..10% 58 ———/19 rs 
Wednesday]1| 0 21/ 0 4419 10 
Thursday..12) 1 12919 3 
Friday ----13' 1 61;21418 3 
Sunday 1 $8 8 ete 11 Tamy. 
tanéey ve Siti naples on th Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday --17.512 64512 i 


Here gentle creatures shunned the noontide beam; ~ 
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SCRIPTURAL READING. 
———— 
TO THE EDITOR. aiif 
S1r,—The concise but exceedingly sublime description 
of the creation, given to usin the first chapter of Genesis, 
having lately been read in our churches, induces me to 
equest your insertion of the following remarks, in hopes 
hey may come under the notice of those in whom rests 
he power of giving increased effect and pathos to the read- 
ng of that most beautiful composition. . 
As far as my obsefvation has extended, the conclusion 
of the 9th, 11th, and other verses, is always read with a 
trong emphasis on the word was, instead of on the more 
properly emphatical word so. Had the sacred historian 
been speaking of matter no longer in existence, the past 
ense would then have borne a more appropriate significa- 
ion; but describing an astonishing effect, which still is, 
he force of his words is much weakened, to say the least 
bf it, by the usual emphasis: omit the word so, and the 
mphasis will be right. Is not so (done in such like man- 
ner) always emphatical in our language? J am aware of 
he possibility of defending the usual reading, but I think 
he ‘better argument” is in favour of the reading I pro- 
hose; enlarge the expression and it will be more apparent 
«+ And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be 
vathered together unto one place, and let the dry land 
pppear ; and it was” (so) done even as commanded. Con- 
rast the reading, and another light will be thrown upon 
tt: 10th verse, ** And God called the dry land earth, and 
he gathering together of the waters called he seas: and 
od saw that it was good:”—this would not be tolerated. 
would further propose the reading of the 8d verse with 
he following emphasis: ‘* And God said, Let there be 
reHT and there was light, instead of laying stress on the 
ord was. A change of construction would render the 
force of my reasoning more apparent. Let light BE, and 
ight was. Yours, &c. J. H. C. 


She Bouquet. 


«have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” ° 
sce s+ ” MONTAIGNE. 




































NEW DOCUMENT RESPECTING COLUMBUS. 
I j 
The following most interesting article is copied 
rom the North American Review ; and we most readily 
bridge our selections from Sir Walter Scott’s Napo- 
eon, in erder to secure the insertion of a narrative 
vhich must deeply interest every reader. 
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*¢ It is throughout in the handwriting of the celebrated 
Bartolomé de las Casas, who possessed many papers 
ritten by Columbus, which he made use of in the com- 
osition of his unpublished Historia de las Indias, and 
ho unquestionably abstracted this journal from the 
Admiral’s log-book, giving a literal copy of the most 
mportant passages. Not the slightest doubt of its authen- 
city can exist. Indeed Las Casas inserted an abridg- 
ent of it in his manuscript history, which served as the 
asis of the works of Herara and other standard historians 
f the New World. 

‘The introduction to the journal exhibits ir: the very 
ords of Columbus, the views and feelings with which he 
t sail upon this memorable voyage. We translate it 
ord for word, leaving the original arrangement of the 
entences untouched, because it would be difficult to 
reak them without taking serious liberties with the text. 
‘In nomine D. S. Jesu Christi.— Whereas, most Chris- 
n, most high, most excellent, and most pow princes, 
t lords, King and Queen of the Spains and the isles of 
he sea, this t year 1492, after your Highness had 
nded the war against the Moors who reigned in E: * 
nd had Gnished the war in the great city of G 

here this present year, on the second day of January, I 
w the royal banners of your Highnesses ted by force 
arms on the towers of Alhambra, which is the 

the said city, and saw the Moorish King come out of 


ll 4 


vithin. 
rinity. 





the gates of the city and kiss the royal hands of your 
Highnesses and of my lord the Prince; and then in that ! 
same month by the information which I had given your 
Highnesses of the lands of India, and of a prince called 
Gran Can, which signifies in our language King of Kings, | 
how he and his predecessors had often sent to Rome to | 
solicit teachers of. our holy faith to instruct him in it, and | 
the Holy Father had never provided him any, and thus | 
many ig were lost by believing in idolatries, and har- 
bouring doctrines of perdition ;—your ~~ as 
Catholic Christians, and Princes, who are lovers of the 
holy Christian faith and promoters of it, and enemies of 
the sect of Mahomet, and of all idolatries and heresies, 
thought to send me, Christopher Columbus, to said regions 
of India, to see the said princes, and the people and coun- 
try, and the disposition of them and of the whole, and the 
course to be adopted for their conversion to our holy 
faith ; and ordained that I should not proceed by land to 
the East, as it hath been customary to go, but by way of 
the West, in which direction we have to this day no 
certain evidence that any person has passed. So after 
having expelled all the Jews from your kingdom and 
seignories, in the same month of January, your High. 
nesses commanded me to proceed to those regions of India 
with a sufficient armament; and for this granted me 
great favours, and ennobled me so that thenceforth in 
time to come I might style myself Don, and should be 
High Admiral of the ocean, and Viceroy and perpetual 
Governor of all the islands and mainland which I should 
discover and acquire, and which should thereafter be dis- 
covered and acquired in the ocean, and so my eldest son 
should succeed me, and from degree to degree for ever 
and I left the city of Granada the 12th day of the month of 
May of the same year, 1492, on Saturday; I went to the 
town of Palos, a seaport, where I equipped three vessels 
very suitable for such a purpose; and departed from the 
said port, well supplied with much provisions and many 
seamen, the third day of the month of Au, of the said 
year, on Friday, half an hour before sunrise, and steered 
for the Canary Islands of your Highnesses, which are in 
the said ocean, thence to take my departure, and navigate 
until I should reach the Indies, and deliver the embass: 
of your Highnesses to those princes, and thus accomplis 
what you had commanded me; and therefore I thought 
to write all this voyage very exactly from day to day, 
every thing which I should do, or see, or experience, as 
will be seen in the sequel, And beside describing every 
night what passes in the day, and every day how we sail 
in the night, I design to construct a new chart for navi- 
gation, in which I will mark the waters and lands of the 
ocean in their proper places under their points; and 
moreover to compose a book, and represent the whole by 
picture, in latitude from the equator, and longitude from 
‘the west; and above all it is very necessary that I forego 
sleep, and attempt much in riavigation, in order to accom- 
plish it, which things will require great toil."—Tom. I, 
p. 1—3. ‘ ; 

‘© The first thing which strikes us in the journal, is the 
artifice to which Columbus was continually driven, to sus- 
tain the sinking courage of his crews. Nowhere is the ex- 
alted character of this truly great man more strikingly dis- 
played, than in the fortitude and magnanimity with which 
he bore up against the manifold obstacles to the prosecu- 
tion of his magnificent undertaking: He had suffered the 
hardships of penury and oppression, with spirits unbroken, 
with hopes unrepressed. Animated by the conviction that 
undiscovered worlds lay hidden in the western sea, and 
that he was the instrument ordained to discover and ex- 
plore them, he had happily overcome the superstitions of 
the priesthood, who, in the outset, stigmatized his hypo- 
thesis by the odious name of heresy. The incredulity of } 
the Government had yielded to the force of truth; and its 
parsimony was melted by his ardour. The narrowminded 
individuals, who, unable to rise themselves, hung the 
weight of their jealousy around his neck as usual, to hold 
down his lofty genius to the level of their own lowly career, 
he had shaken off at last in triumph. He was now float- 
ing upon the full tide of adventurous experiment. But 
here also the ignorance and envy of his fellows pursued 
him at every hour. His unalterable belief in the existence 
of the lands he sought would have availed him little had 
not his pre-eminent nautical skill exacted the confidence 
of those around him, and his intellect and courage proved | 
equal to any emergency of fortune. For when his daring | 
prow was pointed to the west, and his companions felt 
themselves on the bosom of the great deep, leaving home if 





not life behind, and sailing they knew not whither, it de- 
manded a rare combination of extraordinary talents for 
one man, an obscure foreigner, to retain the obedience of 
his turbulent but fainthearted followers. 

** Their terrors began to be troublesome a few days after 
quitting Gomera, on perceiving the variation of the mag- 
netic needle. Columbus deserves the honour of being the 
first to observe this phenomenon, which still remains 
among the unexplained mysteries of nature. The surprise 
and consternation of his officers and men on the occasion 
are sufficient proof that it was unnoticed until then. Some 
writers have ascribed the credit of making this observation 
to Cabot, in 1497; but Las Casas, Ferdinand Columbus, 
Herrera, and Munoz, had all concurred in claiming it for 
the Admiral; and the following extract from the journal 
of his first voyage, dated September 13, taken in connexion 
with 9 passage in his account of his third voyage, is consi- 
dered by Senor Navarrete as establishing the fact. He 
succeeded in quieting the apprehensions of his people by 
an ingenious explanation, which, however, was unsatis. 
factory to hisown mind. In reading the passages we are 
about to cite, it should be observed, that they are not taken 
from the original journal of Columbus, but from a mere 
abstract in the words of Las Casas; and as it appears from 
Munoz’s unfinished Historia del Nucvo Mundo, that Co- 
lumbus kept two journals, one private and authentic, and 
the other with false reckoning and specious statements, it 
would seem that both were used in making this abstract, 
the phrase ‘ the Admiral says’ often introducing not what 
he thought, but what he wished his companions to believe. 
Las Casas has given some long passages in the very words 
of Columbus, but such are accompanied by a notice to that 
effect ; and in Senor Navarrete’s book are distinguished 
by inverted commas. 

* Thur. » Sept. 13.—This day and night, continuin 
their cram Vataas sailed 33 longue a counted 3 r- 
4 less. The currents were contrary. This day, at the 
commencement of night, the needles varied (noruesteaban) 
to the north-west, and they also varied somewhat to the 
north-west in the morning.’ 

* Monday, Sept. 17.—Continued their course west, and 
sailed in the day and night 50 leagues and upwards ; noted 
down but 47; the current favoured them; they saw many 
weeds, and ver uently ; it was rockweed, and came 
from towards the west; they judged that land was near. 
The mates took the north by marking it, and found that the 
needles varied to the north-west (las agujas noruesteaban) 
a whole quarter, which terrified the mariners, who stood in 
suspense, without saying for what. The Admiral per- 
ceived it, and ordered them to mark the north anew at 
daybreak, and they found that the needles pointed aright : 
the cause was, that the star which appears has motion, and 
not the needles. At daybreak this day saw many more 
weeds, which appeared to be river weeds, in which they 
found a live crab, which the Admiral kept, and says that 
these are sure signs of land, because they are never found 
eighty leagues from shore. They found the sea water less 
salt since they left the Canaries, the air more and more 
mild; they were all in good spirits, and the vessels con- 
tended which should go fastest, to be the first to descry 
land; they saw many tunny fish, and the crew of the Nina 
killed one. Here the Admiral says those signs were from 
the west, where I hope in that high God, in whose hard 
is all victory, that he will very soon give us land. This 
morning he says he saw a white bird, called Rabo de Junco, 
which is not wont to sleep at sea.’ 

* Sunday, Sept.30.—At night the needles varied a quarter 
to the northwest, and at daybreak they agreed exactly 
with the star; by which it appears that the star has motion 
like the other stars, and that the needles always indicate 
the true point.’— 7 om. I, p. 8, 9, 15. 

** It has been generally understood that Columbus was 
compelled to deceive his companions in regard to the dis- 
tance they sailed, and the various signs of proximity to 
land. The birds they saw were land birds; the weeds 
were freshly disengaged from rocks; and the fish were 
river fish, that never ventured far into salt water; some. 
times the wind was a breeze from shore; and thus it was 
that every possible expedient was tried to counteract the 
fears and feed the credulity of ignorant mariners. We 


| translate several passages of the journal, which illustrate 


these remarks. 
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Sunday, Sept. 9 —Sailed that day 19 leagues, and deter- | 


mined to count less than was sailed, so that if the voyage 
should be long, the people should not be terrified or dis- 
mayed.’ 

* Wednesday, Sept. 19.—Continued their course, and 
between day and night sailed 25 leagues, because there 
was acalm3 wrote down 22. At ten this day a pelican 
came to the ship, and another towards evening, which are 
not wont to fly 20 leagues from land; it drizzled without 
wind, which is a sure sign of land; the Admiral would 
not stop to beat up and down to ascertain whether there 
was land; but he held for certain that tothe north and 
south there were islands, as in truth there were, and he 
was sailing in the midst of them; because his wish was 
to proceed on to the Indies.” [Columbus was, in fact, at 
this time only 10 leagues from some small islets ‘or rocks, 
in lat. 28° or 29°.] 

* Saturday, Sept. 22.—Sailed northwesterly, beating up 
and down; sailed 30 leagues; saw hardly any weeds. 
Here the Admiral says, ** This head wind was Very neces- 
sary for me; because my people had become highly ex- 
cited, in the idea that over these seas no wind blew by 
which they could return to Spain.” 

* Sunday, Sept. 23.—The weeds were in great quanti- 
ties, and they found crabs in them, and as the sea was 
smooth and tranquil, the people murmured, saying that 
they had lost the deep water, and there never would be a 
wind for returning to Spain; but after a while the sea 
rose without wind, which astonished them.’—-Tom. I, p. 
7, 11, 12. 

** We pass over many entries in the journal of like im- 
port, and come to the time when the vessels actually ap- 
proached their destination. 

* Wednesday, Cct, 10.—Sailed west southwest, went 10 
miles the hour, occasionally twelve, and sometimes seven, 
and in the etre fee hours fifty-nine leagues ; reckoned 
to the people only forty-four. Here the crews could en- 
dure it no longer; they complained of the length of the 
voyage; butt 4 —— yomenay gem as ~- - he 
could, giving them g opes of the at profits they 
would ge And he added that it was idle ‘or them to 
complain, brengie he was going to the Indies, and should 
keep on till he found them, with the help of our Lord. 

* Thursday, Oct, 11,—Sailed west southwest, had much 
sea, more than in the whole voyage before. Saw pardelas 
and a green rush near the vessel. The crew of the Pinta 
gaw a cane and a log, and took upa stick of wood wrought 
to all appearance, with iron, and a piece of cane, and an- 
other plant which growson land, and a amall board. Those 
of the Nita also saw other signs of shore, and a branch 
loaded with roseberries, By these signs all were relieved 
and rejoiced., ,Sailed this day by sunset 27 leagues. 

* After sunset sailed on their first course west. Went 
twelve miles the hour, and at two o'clock, a. a. had sailed 
90 miles, that is 224 leagues. [Italian miles of four to 

he league.] And because the caravel Pinta was a better 
sailer, and kept a-head of the Admiral, she discovered 
Jand, and made the Aepala prescribed by him. This land 
was first seen by a sailor named Rodrigo de Triana; the 
Admiral, however, at ten in the evening, standing on the 
uarter-deck, saw a light, although it was a thing so in- 
Ystinet that he would not affirm it was land; but he called 
Pero Gutierrez, a gentleman of the king’s household, and 
told him thata light appeared, and that he should observe 
it, which he did, and saw it.. He also mentioned it to 
Rodrigo Sanchez of Segovia, whom the king sent in the 
fleet for inspector, who could not see it on account of his 
standing in an unsuitable position, After the Admiral 
mentioned it, it was seen once or twice, and resembled a 
wax candle, moving up and down, which seemed to be an 
indication of land. But the Admiral felt certain the shore 
was near. Wherefore, when they had said the Salve, which 
‘all mariners are accustomed to say or chant in their way, 
all together, the Admiral desired and admonished them to 
keep a good watch from the forecastle, and look well out 
for the find, and that to whomever should first say he saw 
land, he would forthwith give a silk jacket, beside the 
other favours which the sovereigns had promised, which 
were ten thousand maravedis to the first who should see it. 
At two o'clock a, M. the shore was in sight, two leagues 
off. ‘They handed all sail, and stood under the square 
bail alone, and lay to until dean f when they reached one 
of the Lucayos Islands, which the natives cfled Guana- 
kani.’— Tom. 1, p. 18, 20. : 

** Much doubt and uncertainty have existed as to the 
island which Columbus first discovered. He gave it the 
name of San Salvador, and it has been generally supposed 
to be the island now called St. Salvador, or Cat Island.—- 


The position of this island not agreeing perfectly with the 





Adwiral’s course and description, Munoz conjectured that 
Watling’s island was the true Guanahani. But Senor 
Navarette adduces very strong reasons for believing it to 
be the largest of the Turk’s islands. The course of Co- 
lumbus from Guanahani was continually west, from island 
to island, till he arrived at Nipe, in Cuba. ‘Now this fact 
is irreconcileable with the idea, that Guanahani is Cat 
Island, which lies nearly due north of Nipe. Besides, 
the great Bahama Bank, and a feng chain of keys called 
Cayos de la Cadena, stretching between St. Salvador and 
Cuba, interpose a most scrious obstacle to holding such a 
westerly course as Columbus pursued. But by setting out 
from Nipe, and procecding in a retrogade direction along 
his course, as he very particularly describes it in his jour- 
nal, we may easily trace his path, and shall be convinced 
that Guanahani is no other than Tark’s island. Add to 
this, that his description of it accords exactly with the 
latter, especially in the circumstance of there being alarge 
luke in the middle of it. This point is of no great con- 
sequence ; but it is satisfactory to know precisely what 
spot in America was first revealed to the eye of Europeans. 

‘¢ In the subsequent parts of the journal, we frequently 
discover the influence of the opinions which Columbus 
had imbibed from the travels of Marco Polo and the fa- 
mous letter of Paolo Toscanelli. It is the Indies, and the 
Indies alone, which he seeks. Although his reason as- 
sured him of the true figure of our globe, and he deduced 
the right consequences from this position, and thus was 
much in advance of his age, yet he had a most vague and 
incorrect idea of the'actual locality of the Indies. After 
he has discoveréd Guanahani, his inquiries of the savages 
invariably point to Cathay or Cipango, or other distant 
Asiatic countries, at which he, every moment, expected to 
arrive. Indeed, many years afterwards, in a letter written 
to the Pope in 1502, he says—* This island is Tarsis, it is 
Cethia, it is Ophir, anid Ophaz, and Cipango, and we lave 
called it Hispanivla.’® Conformable to this idea are the 
entries in his journal. 

* Friday, Oct. 26th.—He set sail for Cuba, Becatite, by 

the signs which the Indians: gave him of jts tmdgh ends, 
and of the'gold arid péarls there, he thought it must be 
the same with Cipatigo.’ 
_ § Tuesday, Oct.'30th.—He says that he must exert him- 
belf to go to the Grarid Can, yho he thought was there, 
or at the city of Cathy, belonging to the Grand Can, 
which, he shys, is very large, as he was told before lie left 
Spain.’—Tom. I, p. 40, 44. 

** We pass over the intetmediate portions of the journal, 
in which the Admiral relates his discoveries among the 
islands, describing the appearance and productions of the 
country, and the condition of the inhabitants. The luxu- 
riance of tropical vegetation, abounding in noble trees, 
splendid flowers, and exquisite fruits, and springing from 
a virgin soil of exhaustless fertility, awakens his admira- 
tion at every step. Nor is he less enchanted with the 
blandness and suavity of the atmosphere of the new re- 
gions he was exploring, where the people, the climate, the 
riches of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms, all excited 
his imagination and, drew from him the warmest praises. 
The riches planted in those beautiful islands by the band 
of nature still remain; and the conquerors have increased 
their abundance by transporting thither and naturalizing 
the congenial productions of Asia and Europe. But in 
one other respect how changed is the whole face of things 
there! The native races of Guanahani, Cuba, Hayti, 
Jamaica, have vanished like the dew of the morning; 
and Africa is unpeopled to supply their place. Nothing 
was more deeply impressed on the mind of Colambus 
than the perfectly amiable character of the inhabitants. 
He dwells upon it in the description of every island at 
which he touched. At peace among themselves, unarmed, 
and engaged in the tranquil arts of cultivation, they 
dreaded nothing but the ruinous descents of the brutal 
and ferocious Caribbees. They received ‘the Spaniards 
with unsuspecting confidence, as beings of a higher order, 
descended among them for objects of philanthropy and 


* Colleccion, Tom. II., p. 280, 





beneficence. How cruelly they were disappointed in the 
sequel was but too fatally proved by their speedy destruc. 
tion, under the merciless rule of their foreign masters. 
SS 
THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
WITH A PRELIMINARY VIEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, BY 
THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ WAVERLEY.” 
— 
THE BATTLE. OF THE PYRAMIDS. 
‘ During these alarms, the French love of the ludicrous 


The savants had been supplied with asses, the ‘de. 
burden easiest attained in Egypt, to transport their per 
sons and philosophical apparatus. The General had given 


orders to attend to their personal safety, which were, of 


course, obeyed. But as these civilians had little importance 
in the eyes of the military, loud shouts of laaghter burst 
from the ranks, while forming to receive the Mamelukes, 
as the general of division called out, with mili preci- 
sion, * Let the asses and the savants enter within the 
square.’ The soldiers also amused themselves by calling 
the asses demi-savants. In timés of discontent these un. 
lucky servants of science had their full share of the ‘sol. 
diers’ reproaches, who imagined that this unpopular ex. 


pedition had been undertaken to gratify their passion for 


researches, in which the military took very slender interest, 

** Under such circumstances it may be doubted whether 
even the literati themselves were greatly delighted, when, 
after fourteen days of stich marches as we described, the! 
arrived, indeed, within six leagnes'of Cairo, and ‘beh fi 
at a distance, the celebrated Pyramids, but learned, at 
seine Hime, that Huse B 
thren, at the of their Mamelukes, had formed an en. 
trenched camp at a place called Embabeh, with the pur. 
= of covering Cairo, and giving battle tothe French, 

nthe 2ist of July, as the French continued to advance, 
they saw their enemy ‘in the —_ and in full force, - A 
splensia line of cavalry, under d the other 
; Heplayed the whole strength ‘of the Pat hi 

t résred on the imperfectly eritrenehed camp, in whic 
lay twénty thovsand ‘itifuntry, defended by forty ‘pieces 
canhoh. But the infantry were’an undisciplined rabble; 
the-guns, wanting carriages, were ‘on 
wooden frames; and the fortifications of the camp were 
but commenced, and presented no formidable ition, 
‘made his dispositions. . He extended his line te 

the right, in such a manner as to K 
the entrenched camp, and have only 
of cavalry. 









encounter the line 


its consequence, prepared to charge with his magnificent 
body of horse, declaring he Would cut the French up like 
gottds, Bonaparte, as he ditécted the infatitry to ‘form 
squares soonest ame called out + a pe “ 
r ids twenty centuries our. acti 4 
The Manelukes advanced with the utmo "peed and a 
tésponding fury, and charged with hortibie yells. Th 
disordered one of the French squares of infantry, ‘Whit 
would have been sabred in-an instant, but that the mas 
of this fiery militia was:a little behind this advanced guatd. 
abe phan 2 a gmement.to restore order, and uéed it. 
combat then, in some degree, resembled that whi 
twerity years afterwards, took place at Waterloo, Fg 
tile cavalry futiously charging the squares of infantry, aud 
trying, by the most undaunted efforts of courage, to break 
in upon them at every practicable point, while a tremien- 
dous fire of musketry, -shot, and shells, crossing in 
various directions, repaid their audacity. Nothing in war 
was ever seen more desperate than the exertions of the 
Mamelukes. Failing to force their horses through the 
French squares, individuals were ‘seen to ‘wheel them 
round, and rein them back on the ranks, that they might 
disorder them by kicking. As they became frantic ‘with 
despair, [they hurled at the immoveable phalanxes, which 
they could not break, their pistols, their poinards, and 
their carbities. Those who fell wounded to the prouhd 
dragged themselves on, to cut at the of the Frérich 
with their crooked sabres: but their efforts were all in vain. 
‘* The Mamelukes, after the most courageous efforts to 
accomplish their purpose, were finally beaten off with 
great slaughter; and, as they could not form, nor act, in 
squadron, their retreat became a confused flight. The 
greater pact attempted to return to their camp, from. that 
sort of instinct (as Napoleon termed it) which leads fugi- 
tives to retire in the same direction in which they had ad- 
vanced. By taking this route they placed themselves be- 
twixt the French and the Nile; and the sustained and in- 
supportable fire of the former soon obliged them to plunge 
into the river, in hopes to escape by swimming to the op- 





posite bank,—a desperate effort, in which few succeeded, 





















was not abated by the fatigues or dangers of the journey, 
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‘* Murad Bey saw this movement; end, fully aware of 
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Their infantry, at the same time, evacuated their camp, 
without the least show of resistance, precipitated them- 
selves into the boats, and endeavoured to cross the Nile. 
fan eee of these also were destrayed. The French 
sold 








long afterwards ogcupied themselves in fishing for 
the drowned Mamelukes, and failed not to find money and 
valuables upon all whom they could recover. Murad Bey, 
with a part of his best Mamelukes, escaped the slaughter 
by a more regular rnovement to the left, and retreated by 
Gizeh into Upper Egypt. 

‘Thus were in a great measure destroyed the finest 
cavalry, considered as individual horsemen, that were 
ever known to exist. ‘Could I have united the Mame- 
luke hoarse to the French infantry,’ said Bonaparte, SI 
would have reckoned myself master of the world.’ The 
destruction of a body hitherto regarded as invincible, 
struck terror, not through Egypt only, but far into Africa 
and Asia, wherever the Moslem religion prevailed; and 
the rolling fire of musketry by which the victory was 
achieved, procured for Bonaparte the oriental appellation 
of Sultan Kebir, or King.of Fire. ' 

*¢ After. this combat, which, to render it more striking 
to the Parisians, Bonaparte termed the ‘ Battle of the 
Pyramids,’ Cairo surrendered without resistance. The 
shattered remains of the Mamelukes, who had swam the 
Nile, and united under Ibrahim Bey, were compelled to 
retreat into Syria. A party of three hundred French 
cavalry ventured to attack them at Salahieh, but were 
severely handled by Ibrahim Bey and his followers, who, 
having cut many of them to pieces, pursued their retreat 
without farther interruption. Lower Egypt was com- 
pletely in the hands of the French, and thus far the ex- 
pedition of Bonaparte had been perfectly successful.”* 

NAPOLEON’S PERSONAL CHARACTER. 

‘¢ Arrived at the conclusion of this momentons nar- 
rative, the reader may be disposed to pause a moment to 
reflect on the character of that wonderful person, on 
whom fortune showered s0 many favours in the beginning 
and through the middle of his career, to overwhelm its 
close with such deep and unwonted afflictions. 

** The external appearance of Napoleon was not im- 
posing at the first ance, his stature being only five feet 
six inches, mee h. His person, thin in youth, and 
somewhat ulent in age, was rather delicate than robust 
in outward ¢ rance, cast in the mould most capa- 
ble of end privation and fatigue. He rode un- 

fully, and without that command of his horse which 
ingui a perfect cavalier; so that he showed ta dis- 
antage wheti riding beside such a horseman as Murat. 
But he was fearless, sat firm on his seat, rode with rapidity, 
7” was capabje of. igaduging the exercise for a longer time 
than most mén. We have ly mentioned _his indif. 
ference to the quality of his food, and his power of en- 
during abstinence. A‘morsel of food, and his flask of 
‘wine hung at his saddle-bow, used, in his earlier cam- 
paigns, to aye him for days. In his latter wars, he 
more frequently used a carriage; not, as has been sur- 
mised, from any. particular illness, but from. feeling in a 
frame so constantly.in exercise premature effects of 


e. 
ae The countenance of Napoleon is familiar to almost 
every one fyom description, and the portraits which are 
found everywhere. The dark brown hair bore little marks 
of the attention of the toile. The shape of the counte- 
nance approached more than is usual in the human race 
toa square. His eyes were gray, sud full of expression, 
the pupils rather large, and the eye-brows not very strongly 
marked, The brow and upper part of the countenance 
was rather of a stern character. His nose and mouth 
were beautifully formed. The upper lip was very short. 
The teeth were indifferent, but were little shown in, speak- 
ing. His smile possessed uncommon sweetness, and is 
stated to have been irresistible. e@ complexion was a 
clear olive, otherwise.in general colourless. The preyail- 
ing character of his countenance was graye, even to 
melancholy, but without any signs of severity or violence. 
After death, the placidity and dignity of expression which 
continued to occupy the features, rendered them eminently 
beautiful, and the admiration of all who looked on them. 

‘¢ Such was Napoleon's exterior. His personal and 
private character was decidedly amiable, excepting in one 
particular. His temper, when he received, or thought he 
received, provocation, especially if of a personal character, 
was warm and vindictive. He was, however, placable in 
the case even of his enemies, providing that they submitted 
to his mercy; but he had not that species of generosity 
which respects the sincerity of a manly and fair opponent. 
On the other hand, no one was a more liberal rewarder of 
the attachment of his friends. He was an excellent hus- 
band, a kind relation, and, unless when state policy inter- 
vened, a most affectionate brother. General Gourpaad, 
whose communications were not in every case to Napoleon’s 
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power, giviog them the highest credit for such talents as 
they actually possessed, and imputing, in some instances, 
good qualities to such as had them not. 

‘* There was gentleness, and even softness, in his charac- 
ter. He was affected when he rode over the fields of bat- 
tle, which his ambition had strewed with the dead and the 
dying, and seemed not only desirous to relieve the victims 
—issuing for that purpose directions, which too often were 
not, and could not be obeyed—but showed himself subject 
to the influence of that more acute and imaginative species 
of sympathy which is termed sensibility. He mentions a 
circumstance which indicates a deep sense of feeling. As 
he passed over a field of batile in Italy, with some of his 
generals, he saw a houseless dog lying on the body of his 
slain master. The creature came towards them, then re- 
turned to the dead body, moaned over it pitifully, and 
seemed to ask their assistance. * Whether it were the feel- 
ing of the moment,’ continued Napoleon, ‘ the scene, the 
hour, or the circumstance itself, I was never so deeply 
affected by any thing which I have seen upon a field of 
battle. That map, I[ thought, has pethape had a house, 
frierds, comrades, and here he lies deserted by every one 
but his dog. How mysterious are the impressions to 
which we are subject! I was. in the habit, without emo- 
tion, of ordering battles which must decide the fate of a 
campaign, and could look with a dry eye on the execution 
of mancuvres which must be atenod with much loss; 
and here I was moved—nay, painfully affected—by the 
cries and the gel ofadog. It is certain that at that mo- 
ment I should have been more accessible to a suppliant 
enemy, and could better understand the conduct of Achilles 
in restosing the body of Hector to the tears of Priam.’ 
The anecdote at ance shows that Napoleon possessed a 
heart amenable to humane feelings, and that they were 
usually in total subjection to the stern precepts of military 
stoicism. It was his common and expressive phrase, that 
the heart of a politician should be in his head; but his 
feelings sometimes surprised him in a gentler mood. 

** A calculator by nature and by habit, Napoleon was 
fond of order, and a friend to that moral conduct in which 
order is best exemplified. The libels of the day have made 
some scandalous averments to the contrary, but without 
adequate foundation. Napoleon respected himself too 
much, and understood the value of public opinion too 
well, to have plunged into general or vague debauchery. 

** Considering his natural disposition, then, it may be 
assumed, that if Napoleon had continued in the vale of 
se pee life, and no strong temptation of passion or revenge 

ad crossed his path, he must have been generally regarded 
as one whose friendship was every way desirable, and 
whose enmity it was not safe to incur, 

‘* But the opportunity afforded by the times, and the 
elasticity of his own great talents, both military and poli- 
tical, raised him with unexampled celerity to a sphere of 
great power, and at least equal temptation.” 








THE FALLS OF THE NIAGARA, 
(FROM DK ROOS’ PERSONAL NARRATIVE.) 


—<—— 
‘¢ T had already seen some of the most celebrated works 
of nature in different parts of the Blobe s I had seen Etna 
and Vesuvius; I had seen the Andes almost at their 
prvatest elevation ; Cape Horn, rugged and bleak, buffeted 
y the southern tempest; and, though last not least, I 
had seen the long swell of the Pacific ; but nothing I had 
ever beheld or imagined could compare in grandeur with the 
Falls of Niagara. My first sensation was that of exqui- 
site delight at having before me the greatest wonder of 
the world. Strange as it may appear, this feeling was 
immediately succeeded by an irresistible melancholy. Had 
this not continued, it might perhaps have been attributed 
to the saticty incident to the complete gratification of 
‘hope long deferred ;’ but so far from diminishing, the 
more I gazed, the stronger and deeper the sentiment 
became. Yet this scene of sadness was strangely mingled 
with a kind of intoxicating fascination. Whether the 
phenomenon is peculiar to Niagara, I know not 3’ but cer- 
tain it is, that the spirits are affected and depressed in a 
po got manner by the magic influence of this stupendous 
and eternal fall. 
_ * About five miles above the cataract the river expands 
to the dimensions of a lake, after which it gradually nar- 
rows. The Rapids commence at the upper extremity of 








Goat Island, which is half a mile in length, and divide 
the river at the point of precipitation into two Ohegual 
parts; the largest is distinguished by the sevefal names of 
the Horseshoe, Crescent, and British Fall, from its semi- 








advantage, states him to have been the best of masters, | fall is divided by a rock from Goat Island, and though 
labouring to assist all his domestics wherever it lay in his | here insignificant in appearance, would rank high among 


| European cascades. The current runs about six miles an 
| hours but supposing it to be only five miles, the quantity 
which passes the falls in an hour is more than 85,000,000 
of tons ayoirdupois: if we suppape it to be six, it will 
| be more than 102,000,000; and in a day would exceed 
' 2,400,000,000 of tons. 

‘©The next morning, with renewed delight, I beheld 
from my window—I may say, indeed, from .my bed—the 
stupendous vision. The beams of the rising sun shed 
over it a variety of tints; a cloud of spray was ascending 
from the crescent; and as I viewed it from above, it ap- 
peared like the steam rising from the boiler of some mon- 
strous engine. 

e * & @ a 

* This evening I went down with one of our party to 
view the cataract by moonlight. I took my favourite seat 
on the projecting rock, at a little distance from the brink 
of the fall, and gazed till every sense seemed absorbed in 
contemplation. Although the shades of night increased 
the sublimity of the prospect, and ‘deepened the murmur 
of the falling floods,’ the moon in placid beauty shed her 
soft influence upon the mind, and mitigated the horrors 
of the scene. The thunders which bellowed from the 
ubyss, and the loveliness of the falling element, which 
glittered like molten silver in the moonlight, seemed to 
complete, in absolute perfection, the rare union of the 
beautiful with the sublime. 

*¢ While reflecting upon the inadequacy of language to 
express the feelings T experienced, or to describe the won- 
ders which I surveyed, an American gentleman, to my 
great amusemient, tapped meon the shoulder, and * guessed’ 
that it was ‘pretty droll!’ It was difficult to avoid laugh- 
ing in his face; yet I could not help envying hip his 
vocabulary, which had so eloquently released me from my 
dilemma. 

** Though earnestly dissuaded from the undertaking, I 
had determined te employ the first fine morning in visit- 
ing the cavern beneath the fall. The guide recommended 
my companion and myself to set out asearly as six o’clock, 
that we might have the advantage of the morning sun 
upon the waters. We came to the guide's house at the 
appointed hour, and disencumbered ourselves’ of such 

rments as we did not care to have wetted: descendin 

e citcular ladder, we followed the course of the pat 
running along the top of the débris of the precipice, 
which T have already described, Having pursued this 
track for about eighty yards, in the course of which we 
were completely drenched, we found ourselves close to 
the cataract. Although enveloped ina cloud of spray, we 
could distinguish without difficulty the direction of our 
path, and the nature of the cavern we were about to 
enter. Our guide warned us of the difficulty in respira- 
tion which we should encounter from the spray, and re- 
commended us to look with exclusive attention to the se- 
curity of our footing. Thus warned we pushed forward, 
blown about and buffeted by the wind, stunned by the 
noise, and blinded by the spray. Kach successive gust 
penctrated us to the very bones with cold. Determined 
to proceed, we toiled and struggled on; and having fol- 
lowed the footsteps of the guide as far as was possible 
consistently with safety, we sat down, and having collected 
our senses by degrees, the wonders of the cavern slowly 
developed themselves. It is impossible to describe the 
strange unnatural light reflected through its crystal wall, 
the roar of the waters, and the blasts of the hurried 
hurricane which perpetually rages in its recesses. We 
endyred ‘its fury a sufficient time to form a notion of 
the shape and dimensions of this dreadful place. The 
cavern was tolerably light, though the sun was unfortu- 
nately enveloped in clouds. His disc was invisible, but we 
could clearly distinguish his situation through the watery 
barrier. The fall of the cataract is nearly perpendicular. 
The bank over which it is precipitated is of a concave form, 
owing to its upper stratum being ee ees of lime-stone, 
and its base of soft slate-stone, which has been eaten away 
by the constant attrition of the recoiling waters. The 
cayern is about 120 feet in height, 50 in breadth, and 300 
in length: ‘The entrance was completely invisible. By 
screaming in our ears, the guide contrived to explain to 
us that om was one more point which we might have 
reached had the wind been in any other direction, Un- 
luckily it blew full upon the sheet of the cataract, and 
drove it in so as to dash upon the rock over which we 
must have passed. A few yards beyond this the precipice 
becomes perpendicular, and, blending with the water, 
forms the extremity of the cave. After a stay of nearly 
ten’ minutes’ in this most horrible purgatory, we gladly 
left it to its loathsome inhabitants, the eel and the water- 
snake, who crawl about its recesses in considerable num- 











circular form and contiguity to the Canadian shore. The 
smaller is named the American Fall. A portion of this 


bers,<-and returned to the inn.” 
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PUBLISHERS’ ADDRESS, 
ON THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME 


OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
—_— 


This day’s publication commences the eighth vo- 
lume of the New Series of the Kaleidoscope ; and our 
gratitude to our friends for the continued patronage 
with which they have honoured us, will, we trust, ap- 
pear by the exertions we shall make to render our 
work still more worthy of the public approbation. , 

The Index, which we expect to deliver gratuitously 
with our next number, will be the best advertisement 
we can put forth to show the varied contents of the 
seventh volume of the Kaleidoscope. We shall, there- 
fore, here merely recapitulate a few of the original 
and revived articles which are to be found in our 
last volume, and which are alone of considerably 
greater value than the price which we set upon our 
whole annual work. 

Independent of several hundred original commu 
nications in prose and verse, upon various subjects, 
our last volume was illustrated by upwards of fifty 
engravings on wood; also upwards of fifty prime 
studies at Chess, taken from the best works on the 
subject extant ; twenty-four pieces of Music are also 
comprehended in the volume, and about fifty tales 
or stories, either original or selected, from the most 
approved modern publications ; amongst these is to 
be found the whole of an American novel, called 
Charlotte Temple, or the Fatal Consequences of Se- 
duction. These, with an original translation of Wil- 
liam Tell, and a great variety of scientific literary 
articles, in French and English—Monthly Lists of 
Patents, and descriptions of the Fashions, form a 
mass of amusing and instructive matter not to be 
found, we believe, in any periodical work of the same 


price in the kingdom. 


TO PERSONS RESIDING IN THE COUNTRY, 


Where there are no Agents for the Kaleidoscope, and who are 
desirous of becoming Subscribers. 


In consequence of frequent applications for the 
Kaleidoscope, from places in the country where we 
have no agents, we take this opportunity of inform- 
ing those who wish to take the work, that they may 
be supplied by any bookseller who receives parcels 
from London. Messrs. Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster row ; Mr. Marlborough, Ave-Maria-lane; 
and Mr. Clerc Smith, St. James’s-street, have now a 
regular stock; and as all the London booksellers are 
in the habit of supplying each other with the works 
they respectively publish, an order given to any book- 
seller will ensure the forwarding of the work to any 
part of the kingdom. This, of course, is a circuitous 
mode of supply to some parts of the country, but it is 
not on that account less regular or certain, as a few 
days’ delay is a circumstance of no consequence with 
such a work as the Kaleidoscope, which does not 
contain news. It is necessary to observe, that the 
Kaleidoscope, being an unstamped work, cannot be 
sent free through the Postoffice like a newspaper. 
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GYMNASIA. 
‘MENS SANA wr eoneons SANO.” 


Our townsmen and our townswomen have now an ex- | P 


« llent opportunity of acquiring some proficiency in the 
modern, useful, and fashionable gymnastic exercises, as 
taught with the greatest success in London and Dublin. 








Monsieur G. Beavjeux, professor of gymnastics at Dublin, 
where he superintends a most respectable establishment, is 
now on a visit to Liverpool, and purposes to remain 
during the long vacation of two or thr¢e months. He 
wishes to establish a gymnastic schgol here, and those gen- 
tlenen who think proper to patronise the undertaking are 
requested to leave their names and address with Mr. 
Beaujeux, No. 45, Mount-pleasant.—Mons. B. has a series 
of gymnastics particularly applicable to females, and also 
to children, admirably adapted to strengthen their frame, 
and toimprove their carriage. It may be necessary to add, 
that Mons. B. is furnished with numerous and most fa- 
vourable testimonials as to his professional talent, and the 
respectability of his private character. We shall subjoin 
two of these, taken indiscriminately, in the hope that they 
may promote the object of Mr. Beaujeux’s visit to Liver. 
pool. 

My Deak Sin,—! beg leave to introduce to your kind 
and favourable attention, Mr. Beaujeux, a French gen- 
tleman, formerly an officer in the army of his native country, 
who has been for these two years teaching the new system 
of Gymnastic Exercises, so much in vogue in London, as 
taught by Capt. Clias, under the patronage of the late 
Duke of York, and the Duke of Wellington. Mr. Beau- 
jeux was some short time assisting Capt. Clias, at Land- 
hurst College, if I am not mistaken. 

He was patronised here by Mr. Goulbourn, and taught 
in his family and in several other private families and 
schools; and with much credit at the Royal Military 
School in the Phenix Park. He has given instructions 
to my five children, and has been of great use to them in 
giving strength to their limbs, and an erect and graceful 
carriage. He finds that during the summer season in 
Dublin he cannot command the attention of a sufficient 
number of scholars to make it worth his while. He is, 
therefore, induced to make a short tour through Eng- 
land, in hopes of making his system better known, and 
appreciated as it deserves, and perhaps obtaining some 
scholars. We expect his return very anxiously in Sep- 
tember. In addition to his undoubted abilities in teach- 
ing the system of gymnastics, I feel much pleasure in 
introducing him to you as a perfect gentleman; and, [ 
hope, that you will have it in your power to introduce him 
so widely among your numerous friends in Liverpool, as 
will induce him to make some vd there. And Iam con- 
vinced that it will be a valuable acquisition to all the 
young people there to obtain the benefit of his instruction. 

This will, I trust, be a sufficient y, on my part, 
for troubling you with this letter. With my kind re- 
spects to all Fed family at Liverpool and elsewhere, I 
remain, my dear Sir, yours, very ase H 

Dublin, June 4, 1827. M. Woopmason. 

——ii— 
I have had abundant opportunity of witnessing the 
ood effects of the exercises taught by Monsieur Beaujeux, 
in his Gymnastic school, and have myself practised those 
exercises with much benefit to my health and bodily 


strength. 
Dublin, June 1, 1827. RoBERT BELL, M.D. 
Extraordinary Occurrence.—W hen the Kent Indiaman 


was on fire in the Bay of Biscay, Colonel Macgregor, of 
the 31st regiment, hastily wrote a memorandum of the 
circumstance, and threw it overboard in a well-corked bottle 
(previously to the fortunate rescue by the Cambria brig) 
addressed to his father in id. This officer now be- 
longs to the 93d regiment, stationed at Barbadoes, and 
while on a visit to a gentleman’s estate on the windward 
side of that island, in October last, the identical bottle, 
with the paper in it, was washed ashore there, having, in 
nineteen months, crossed the Atlantic in a south-west di- 
rection. Edinburgh Observer. . 


The Musical Ropers.—At the ropery in Rathbone-street, 
some of the ropers, who probably belong to one of the 
Choral Societies, are in the habit of singing in parts, as 
¢ 1ey are at work, and the effect, at a little distance, is very 
i A few days ago a gentleman passing, observed 
to his friend that he was surprised to find these itinerant 
singers chime in so well in the chords, to which the other 
— it was quite in the line of ropemakers to produce 
cords. 





ANTIQUITIES. 

The following communication has been handed to us 
by Dr. Albert, and we shall feel obliged if any of our 
literary correspondents would favour us with an explana. 
tion of the inscription attached. 

On a découvert récemment, prés de Nismes, une masee 






















































































































de granit brut représentant un .carré oblong en ! 
Hed ‘Sur Tun de ses cotés on a déchiffré "inscription be 
aoe que les archéologues n’ont pas encore réussi a wae 
expliquer : 
Ces. Lo. Cages. TEV. NE. Ava. En. Ac. Ver. Es, = 
No. 
The Beauties of Chess. ma 
‘¢ Ludimus efigiem belli.” ——VIDA. 
STUDY CXLVIII, - 
White to win, with the pawn, in five moves, without fh 
taking any of the black pawns, or compel the black to win, Poli 
with a pawn, in eight moves. t 
aSlack. pan 
OR! 
| 8 
The | 
and in | 
admiral 
times it 
speak of 
what at 
Willian 
establish 
chips, ot 
y to be ex; 
England 
A BC D&E of Engle 
WHITE. to Amie 
e 
Eo Correspondents. sae 
Lireratours.—The fon of our correspondent J. Wim & s 
Literat (we cannot exactly decipher the si ) ha intermin; 
received, and shall be perused forthwith. The writer ha country. 
so singular a mode of arranging his manuscript that it ing defec 
with difficulty we can understand what part of his essay 
to consider as its commencement. We have one, two, and and unp 
and three columns in the same page. In any future cox system w 
munications, by the same writer, would it not be betteraa held the « 
to adopt the ordinary mode of arrangement? ‘ lains.* 1 
Lriverpoor ScignTiFic Socigty.—We have received a fu power of | 
communication on this subject. ter having 
The search we have made hitherto for the manuscript laws of ¢ 
W. R. has been fruitless; but we have nv doubt of finding 1rd had 
it. Owing to cireumstances which we need not state opm all offend 
our correspondent, our editorial room has been much ¢ offence mi 
turbed, and many of our papers misiaid. Our corresponden though g 
will, we ‘trust, consider this t 4 of apology for 3} Pie 
seeming, but certainly unintended, slight on our parts, joey 
Tus German Muss.—We have no doubt, judging by a tran the comph 
sient glance, that the translation of J:.B. R—r will be suit: they dispo 
able to our work. Thus, for 
W. Rn, of Manchester, is informed that we were not a sanction o 
of the liberties taken with his last communication. The without a 
were hazarded, no doubt with the best intention, by ou imposed b 
compositors. As for dividing the lines, it was occasion a . 
by the length of the line, (fourteen syllables.) We ha his lord's p 
often seen this kind of verse so arranged. Chevy Ch por could 
bears some analogy to //. R.'s verses, and it is al lord's clai: 
printed in the four lines. The vassal 
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